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NATION’S 
BIGGEST 


DENVER MARKET 
interests wish its 
seiiaieats and shippers 
of over THREE MILLION 
head of SHEEP and 
LAMBS the past year 
a most Happy 
Christmas and 
Prosperous 


1939. 


























December, 1938 





Marketin?, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 
734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Oregon Idaho 




















Sheep & Cattle 
_ the 
Ideal Range 
Feed 
See Your 


- . Feed Dealer 
GLOBE MILLS 
Salt Lake City 
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Ogden 


NORTH SALT LAKE 


Sheep capacity 30,000 head— 
10,000 under cover in National 
Ram Sale Barn. 


Large roomy pens, running arte- 
sian water and choice alfalfa hay. 


Competent day and night crews 
here to serve you. 


EAST or WEST for best of 
service, BILL TO FEED AT 
NORTH SALT LAKE 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake 





Merry Christmas 
and a 


Happy Mew Year 
To All Sheepmen 


From 
Original 
UTAH WOOLEN MILLS 


24-30 RICHARDS STREET 
Salt Lake City 





























SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 

For Sale by the National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








©Ohe 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


——— 


Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath................s000 2.50 and up 
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“The change of ownership privilege” has 
brought new and broader demand, from all 


sections and from some sections not served 


Rae 


Kansas City- 


sas City. 


SECOND LARGEST SLAUGHTER POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN MARKET WITH LARGEST 
AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUTING POWER. 


Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around 
best distributing facilities, it is to the advantage 
of every western producer to market in Kan- 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center of Demand 
Not on the Edge of It 


The Nation Buys Livestock at Kansas City 
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Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers, 
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Looking Backward and Forward 


HE year now closing must be recorded as one of severe 

disappointment to producers of wool and lambs. Of 
the past ten years only 1937 and one other could be set 
down as a{fording reasonable profits to the sheepmen. For 
the other ears the final entry was either that of a loss or 
a stand-o!:. The fact that the condition of producing out- 
fits has been so well maintained and that the morale of the 
operators .s now so high speaks tribute to the basic sound- 
ness Of the industry and to the courage and character of 
the men who have stood up so well under such a long period 
of discouraging experiences. 

The Cctober advances in the lamb markets and the 
better wool trade conditions in the same month justified 
high hopes for profits from 1939 production. Most lines 
of business have recorded an improvement since Novem- 
ber 1 and employment in industrial plants is showing some 
gains. These things spell consumer purchasing power which 
must be reflected in wool values through added buying of 
clothing at retail. 

Candor compels recognition at this point of a factor 
which cannot yet be properly measured—the reduction on 
November 17, effective January 1, of import duties on 
wool wastes and rags, cloth and woolen goods. This came 
through the reciprocal trade agreement negotiated with 
Great Britain, which is fully discussed in this issue of the 
Woal Grower. If it could be felt or expected that the recent 
action was the end of piecemeal tariff-tinkering, we would 
be more comfortable. With the remaining amount of tariff 
protection for the wool industry assured for the future and 
with good industrial conditions in the United States and 
abroad, wool values in 1939 could be maintained at a level 
which would allow some profit. 

Instead of assurance that the worst in tariff-tinkering 
is over, expressions of some officials of the Department 
of State indicate that some of them are ready for an 
assault upon the principal duties on raw wool as set in 
paragraph 1102 of the Act of 1930. This could come through 
new trade agreements with wool-exporting countries. It 
looks as though representatives of wool growers’ organiza- 
tions will again have work to do in Washington. In Janu- 
aty, 1937, when the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act of 1934 was before the Senate, an amend- 
ment by Senator O’Mahoney to require ratification by the 
Senate of the terms of any trade agreement was defeated 
by only a few votes. Possibly such an amendment will 
be offered in the 76th Congress, although a twe-thirds vote 
would probably be required to. permit its becoming law. 

New aid to growers in protection against cheaper im- 


ports of rags and wastes, as provided in the British trade 
agreement, should come in 1939 through the enforcement 
of labeling rules by the Federal Trade Commission and 
final legislation by Congress. 

Low lamb prices in the 1938 range shipping season 
were caused, in large part at least, by low pelt and wool 
values and by the production of the largest lamb crop of 
record. This year’s percentage of lambs docked to ewes on 
hand, for the country as a whole, was officially estimated 
at 88.7 per cent, which has been exceeded only in 1931, 
when it was 89.2 per cent. Some careful students of sheep 
statistics are not yet reconciled to acceptance of the 1938 


_ government estimate which put the crop at 1,500,000 head, 


or 5 per cent, more than in 1937. 

The first six months’ slaughter, May to October, from 
the year’s crop, under federal inspection, showed an increase 
of 6.2 per cent over the same months of 1937. The shortage 
in supply of fed lambs that developed later gives reasonable 
grounds to doubt whether the country, at November 1, had 
on hand one million more lambs than at one year earlier. 
The government report for December 1, covering lambs on 
feed will be of unusual interest. 

In 1938 the month of June again brought a decline in 
New York dressed lamb prices to $18.88, as compared to 
$19.24 for May. Prices on foot at Chicago advanced in 
June to $9.51 from $9.16 for May. The June slaughter 
under federal inspection for June was down 4.2 per cent. 
For July the federal slaughter declined a little more and 
dressed values of average and choice carcasses at New York 
advanced 68 cents to $19.56. Chicago live prices declined 
slightly to $9.32, 

In the following three months the slaughter was 
greater, reaching almost 1,700,000 in September, which al- 
ways is the high month of the year. Dressed values at 
New York declined 75 cents and live prices at Chicago by 
41 cents. In October New York carcasses receded slightly, 
but live lambs made some advance over September, which 
advance was carried farther in November, and it seems that 
the fed lamb season is to permit feeders a real profit and 
to start 1939 lamb business off at a higher level than in 
1938. After that it will depend on dressed prices and live 
supplies, both of which factors now promise to be more 
satisfactory to producers next year. 

Although on lower levels in both alive and dressed 
divisions, the course of lamb prices in 1938 was more under- 
standable and harmonized more closely with supply figures 
than was true in 1937. An unusually large supply of lamb 





went into consumption, which must mean that there has 
been an increase in popularity and general consumptive 
demand. It is necessary that such improvement should 
take place more rapidly if producers are to reach or hold 
a profit position. 

It seems rather unlikely that next year’s crop over 
the whole country can be so large as this year’s. The native 
crop showed a small decrease last year in spite of a larger 
number of ewes on hand and the increase from this source 
must be expected to continue. However, the native crop 
from 24 states still is only 10 per cent of the total. 

The more sober and independent attitude that is ex- 
pected to pervade the 76th Congress should mean greater 
stability and business improvement. But there are many 
hard problems to be solved. For agriculture it is plain that 
the government will not relinquish its effort to maintain 
farmers’ income through some kind of price control or direct 
payments, or both. Restriction of production is very un- 
popular and the majority of elected representatives from the 
large wheat and corn states are opposed to it. The domestic 
allotment plan is gaining favor, but that method calls for 
some arbitrary method of determining what part of the 
production of any farm shall be entitled to the higher 
domestic price. 

Although many problems in our industry, governmental 
and national, are still unsolved, the hope of a better outcome 
in 1939 is well founded. 


The National Wool Crowe, 


Grazing Land Values 


Ses condensed article in this issue on land values and 
land charges in relation to range livestock production, 
while prepared for Montana conditions, is of great valye 
to those who own or lease grazing lands anywhere. The 
author, Mr. Saunderson, now with the Forest Service, has 
done a great deal of practical investigation of finances of 
range production as well of real land values. 

He shows that on the basis of market valu 
long period, Montana grazing land, of which 18 
carry a cow one year, or 3.6 acres one sheep per ear, has 
a maximum lease value of 20 cents per acre per year and 
on the average can safely be owned at $2.70 per icre 

On the other hand the fourth class of gra: 
that would require 60 acres per cow per year, o 
for a sheep, have an outside value of 90 cents pe 
cording to this study. And there are millions o 
the West of still lower values and carrying capac ies. But 
how much of such owned land is assessed or can »¢ bought 
at such figures? Distasteful as it may be to county and 
state officials, it is a fact that the bulk of owned grazing 


Over a 
res will 


1g lands 
12 acres 
icre, ac- 
acres in 


‘land has been bought, and is assessed, above the price that 


represents its real earning capacity. If these trying times 
for stockmen shall work out, even in part, the correction 
of such conditions, the western livestock business will be 
on a sounder basis. 





Meat Grading Increases 


INCE 1927 the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has been furnishing 
official meat graders at plants whose 
customers had asked to have their pur- 
chases stamped to show the grading. 
This service is now given in 26 cities. 
It is used by purchasing departments 
of many railroads, public institutions, 
hotels, restaurants, chain stores and 
other retailers. 

A total of 412,880,445 pounds of 
meat was stamped by government grad- 
ers during nine months ending last 
March. Of this, 332,997,164 pounds 
was beef. Most of this government 
graded beef is of the top grades, Prime, 
Choice, and Good, though it is report- 
ed that the demand for stamping of 
medium grade beef is on the increase. 

In 1931 buyers of dressed lamb re- 
quested grading on only 424,000 
pounds. During the last three years 
there has been a large increase in lamb 


grading, the figures for the fiscal years 
1936, 1937 and 1938, being 17,869,- 


000; 21,296,000, 
pounds respectively. 

In addition to the government grad- 
ing, many packers now are putting their 
own grade stamps on meat when desir- 
ed by their customers. So far the 
packers’ stamping for grade has been 
confined almost wholly to beef. Four 
large packers reported that in 1937 
they stamped 907,240,000 pounds of 
beef. In 1936 over one billion pounds 
was stamped for customers, the falling 
off being due to the fact that in 1937 
the supply of better beef was lowered 
through the short corn crop of 1936. 
Packers use their own grade names in 
stamping. 

In 1937, above 11 per cent of the 
packers’ branded beef was in the top 
grade, 25 per cent in the second grade, 
35 per cent in the third grade, and 
30 per cent in the fourth and fifth 
grades. 


and - 26,353,000 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
SHOWS 


National Western Stock Show, Denver 
—January 28-February 4, 1939 
Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah 

—February 7-14, 1939 
Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
pn eg Salt Lake, Utah—June 7-9, 


CONVENTIONS 


Idaho Wool Growers Association, Ida- 
ho Falls—January 5-7, 1939 

Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
Pendleton—January 9-10 

Washington Wool Growers Association, 
Yakima—January 12-13 

Montana Wool Growers Association, 
Butte—January 16-18, 1939 

Utah Wool Growers Association, Salt 
Lake—January 19-20, 193° 

National Wool Growers Association, 
San Angelo, Texas—January 2+ 
26, 1939 

New Mexico Wool Growers Association, 
Santa Fe—February 9-10, /939 

American National Live Sto:k Ass 
ciation, San Francisco—! ebruary 


15-17, 1939 
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Fabric Labeling Rules 


HE Federal Trade Commission has 

announced a public hearing at 
Washington, D. C., on December 14, 
1938, in which all interested parties will 
be invite’ to express their views upon 
the tentative set of rules for labeling of 
wool fabrics which the Commission has 
prepared and distributed. 

It must be remembered that this 
procedure of the Commission is sepa- 
rate and distinct from the legislative 
program which resulted in the passage 
of the Schwartz bill in the United States 
Senate at the last session of Congress. 
This bill and its companion, the Martin 
bill, in the House are expected to be- 
come law early in 1939. The legisla- 
tion is desirable as a proper support of 
the program of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Subsequent to the hearings of De- 
cember 14 on proposed labeling rules, 
the Commission will announce the final 
form of the rules to be observed by all 
interests in the labeling of wool or 
part-wool fabrics or garments. 

There are printed below such of the 
proposed rules as show most directly 
the scope of the plan of labeling as now 


proposed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission: 


Group I 
Rule 1—Definitions: 


For the purposes of these rules the follow- 
ing definitions shall apply: 

The term “wool” as used herein means 
the fiber from the fleece or hair of the sheep 
or lamb, or of the Angora or Cashmere goat, 
or of the camel, alpaca, Ilama or vicuna. 

The term “virgin wool” as herein used 
means new and unused wool which has not 
been reclaimed from any spun, woven, knit- 
ted or felted article or product or other 
manufactured article or product, or from 
any part thereof. 

e term “reclaimed wool” as _ herein 
used means wool which has been reclaimed 
from new or used waste material such as 
clippings, rags, bats, wadding, stuffing or 
mag of yarn, thread, strands or fabric, or 
tom wool wastes which require garnetting, 
or reclaimed from any product or material, 
new or used, which has previously been spun, 


woven, knitted, felted or otherwise manu- 
factured or fabricated, including shoddy. 
Said term “reclaimed wool” shall apply to 
such wool so reclaimed irrespective of 
whether the same is in the loose, reconverted, 
fibrous state, or in the remanufactured state 
of having again been spun, woven, knitted 
or felted, or is otherwise remanufactured. 

The term “textile merchandise” as herein 
used means textile fiber, yarn, thread, strands 
or fabric, or garment or any other textile 
product made of or containing any such 
fiber, yarn, thread, strands or fabric, in any 
form. 


Rule 2—Identification and Disclosure of 
Fiber Content: 


In offering for sale, selling or distributing, 
or promoting the sale or distribution of, any 
textile merchandise which contains, in whole 
or in part, any virgin or reclaimed wool, or 
which purports to contain, or has the ap- 
pearance of or simulates textile merchandise 
containing, any such wool, full and non- 
deceptive disclosure shall be made of the 
fiber content of such merchandise and of 
the fact that such reclaimed fiber as may be 
present is reclaimed material, all in accord- 
ance with the requirements hereinafter set 
forth in these rules, to the end that mis- 
representation and deceptive concealment as 
to the content of such textile merchandise, 
and other unfair methods of competition or 
unfair or deceptive acts or practices, may 
be avoided and prevented. It is an unfair 
trade practice to fail or refuse to make such 
disclosure in accordance with the following 
subsections of this rule: 


(a) LaBets, INvoIcEs AND ADVERTIS- 
ING MatTeR: Such disclosures shall be 
made legibly and conspicuously in, and by 
means of, tags, labels or brands attached 
to the merchandise, and in the invoices 
and in whatever advertising matter or 
trade promotional literature may be used, 
however disseminated or published. 


ob % 


(d) “Woor,” “Pure Woot,” “ALL 
Woot,” Erc.: The term “wool,” “pure 
wool,” “all wool,” “100% wool,” “mo- 
hair,” “camel hair,” ‘Cashmere,” “‘al- 
paca,” “llama,” “vicuna” or “Merino,” 
or other term or representation indicative 
of wool, shall not be used alone, or with- 
out appropriate and adequate qualifica- 
tion, as descriptive of reclaimed wool in 
any textile merchandise when the fact that 
such material is reclaimed material is not 
truthfully and accurately disclosed in, or 
in immediate conjunction with, such term 
or representation, as required by these 
rules; or when the material so described 


is not in fact respectively mohair, camel 
hair, Cashmere, alpaca, llama, vicuna, Mer- 
ino or other specific kind of wool indi- 
cated by such term or representation; or 
when any such term or representation is 
otherwise employed in a false, misleading 
or deceptive manner. It is also an unfair 
trade practice to use any such term or 
representation contrary to this provision. 

(e) “Virein Woot,” “New Woot,” 
“Unusep Woot,” “NaturaL Woo”: 
For purposes of making disclosure of the 
presence of virgin wool, under these rules, 
the terms “virgin wool,” “new wool,” 
“unused wool” and “natural wool” are 
deemed to be and are approved as proper 
designations for virgin wool in any tex- 
tile merchandise. Furthermore, nothing in 
this rule shall be construed as prohibiting 
the inclusion, in such designations, of 
words or terms which accurately and non- 
deceptively represent that such virgin 
wool is of a certain kind of animal or is 
of a certain kind or grade of wool or 
that it is virgin wool produced in a certain 
geographical locality, as the case may be; 
such as, for example: Virgin Angora 
Wool, Virgin Cashmere, Natural Alpaca, 
New Camel Hair, Virgin Australian 
Wool, Virgin Montana Wool, Unused Vi- 
cuna, Virgin Llama, Virgin California 
Wool, Virgin Texas Mohair, Virgin Wyo- 
ming Wool, Virgin Lamb’s Wool. 


* 


Rule 4—Misrepresentation of Merchan- 
dise as Containing, or as Having 
the Properties of Wool: 


It is an unfair trade practice to offer for 
sale, sell, describe, brand, label, advertise or 
otherwise represent, directly or indirectly, 
any textile merchandise as containing virgin 
or reclaimed wool in whole or in part, or as 
containing a certain kind or quantity of any 
such wool, or as having any of the proper- 
ties of wool, when such is not true in fact. 


* 


Rule 6—Misuse of Terms “Wool Prod- 
uct,” “Woolen Product,” Etc.: 


It is an unfair trade practice to cause any 
textile merchandise to be offered for sale, 
sold, advertised, described, branded, labeled 
or otherwise represented, directly or by im- 
plication, as being a “wool product” or 
“woolen product,” or by any other word, 
term or representation of similar import, 
when such merchandise is not composed of 
more than 50 per cent of either virgin wool 
or reclaimed wool or of both combined and 
such facts, as well as the entire fiber content 










of such merchandise, including the presence 
of such reclaimed wool as may be contained 
in the product, are not then and there fully 
and nondeceptively disclosed in accordance 
with the applicable requirements of Rule 2, 
or when such representation is otherwise 
used in a false, misleading or deceptive 
manner. 


Rule 7—Misuse of Term “Part Wool,” 

Etc.: 

It is an unfair trade practice to cause any 
textile merchandise to be offered for sale, 
sold, advertised, branded, labeled, described 
or otherwise represented as being “part 
wool,” or by any representations of similar 
import, under any of the following con- 
tingencies: 

(a) When such textile merchandise 
does not contain virgin or reclaimed wool 
in substantial part and the fact that the 
percentage or amount present is insub- 
stantial or inappreciable is not therewith 
fully disclosed; or 

(b) When, although containing virgin 
or reclaimed wool in substantial part, the 
entire fiber content of said textile mer- 
chandise, as well as the presence of such 
reclaimed wool as may be contained there- 
in, is not fully and nondeceptively dis- 
closed in immediate conjunction with such 
representation in accordance with the re- 
quirements of Rule 2; or 

(c) When any such representation is 
used in any other manner which has the 
capacity and tendency or effect of mis- 
leading or deceiving the purchasing or 
consuming public. 

% 


Rule 13: 


In the case of lots or quantities of textile 
merchandise advertised or offered for sale 
at so-called special or bargain sales or re- 
duced price sales or otherwise, it is an un- 
fair trade practice to use advertisements or 
representations thereof which import or im- 
ply that such merchandise consists entirely 
or in substantial or greater part of fabrics, 
products or articles of well-known manu- 
facturers or of well-known or _ reputable 
brands or of fabrics, products or articles of 
certain high quality, grade or price, when 
no-such fabrics, products or articles are 
contained in said lot or quantity of mer- 
chandise or when only a relatively small 
quantity or number thereof are contained 
in such merchandise and said fact is not 
fully and nondeceptively disclosed in the 
advertisements and representations, or when 
such advertisements or representations other- 
wise have the capacity and tendency or 
effect of misleading or deceiving the pur- 


chasing or consuming public. 
% ig % 


* od 


Group II 


Rule A—Complete Disclosure of Percen- 
tage Recommended: 
The practice of making full and non- 
deceptive disclosure of the proportions or 
percentages of fiber in any textile mer- 











chandise is approved as a proper practice to 
follow, to the end that wholesale and retail 
merchants, salespersons, garment manufac- 
turers and other manufacturers, users, mar- 
keters and distributors may receive accurate 
information of the contents and may in turn 
inform intermediate or other purchasers and 
the consuming public thereof, thereby avoid- 
ing confusion, misunderstanding or mis- 
representation as to the nature or content of 
such merchandise. Any action taken in fol- 
lowing this practice shall be consonant with 
the requirements of the foregoing Group I 
rules. 


Rule B—Assistance by Original or Inter- 
mediate Manufacturer or Processor 
in Making Disclosure of Content: 


It is recommended as a proper practice 
to follow that fabric manufacturers, in ad- 
dition to supplying to garment manufac- 
turers and others using their product full 
and accurate information as to the fiber 
content of the fabric in accordance with 
the requirements of these rules, provide such 
garment manufacturers with tags or labels 
containing such information to be attached 
to textile merchandise made of such prod- 
ucts. Further, it is a proper practice for 
manufacturers of garments and of textile 
merchandise prepared by manufacturers for 
distribution through the channels of trade 
to the ultimate consuming public without 
intermediate processing, to label such gar- 
ments and merchandise with such tags or 
labels as are furnished by the fabric manu- 
facturers, or in the case of imported goods 
by the importer, containing the fiber dis- 
closure required by these rules in such a 
manner that said labeling may carry through 
the channels of trade to the ultimate con- 
sumer in a way which will meet the require- 
ments of these rules and require no further 
or additional labeling as to fiber content, so 
long as such label of the manufacturer of th 
fabric of which such textile merchandise 
is made remains on the garment or product. 


Rule C—Maintenance of Records: 


To the end that accurate and recorded 
information may be available in the case of 
dispute, misunderstanding or complaint, 
spinners, weavers, knitters or other manu- 
facturers (also importers) of fabric or yarn 
shall keep accurate records of all reclaimed 
wool, waste wool and materials other than 
wool used by them in the fabrication or 
manufacture of such fabric or yarn and the 
proportions of such reclaimed wool and other 
materials used therein; and they shall make 
such records accessible to the Federal Trad: 
Commission, upon its request, pursuant to 
law, for purposes of investigating or pro- 
ceeding against the use, contrary to these 
rules or otherwise, of unfair methods of 
competition, unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices, or other illegal practices within 
the purview of the Commission, or in pur- 
suance of said Commission’s statutorv au- 
thority under Section 6 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act or other legal authority. 
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The Silver Lining 


LONG about 1934 ( 


gress 

passed, and the President ap. 
proved, a bill which provided that oy; 
government was to buy silver until one 
of two things happened: First, until 
the price of silver reached 41.291, 
per ounce, or, second, until or dollar 
out of every four dollars of our cur. 
rency was a silver dollar. 

As this law provided, the govrnment 
started buying silver to make 0: « or the 
other of these absurdities co ie true. 
To date we have purchased 1, 40,379. 
000 ounces of silver at an aver. ze price 
of about 55 cents per ounce, but the 
price has ranged from 42 crnts per 
ounce to 77 cents. Of the silver pur- 
chased 133,000,000 ounces vas old 
domestic silver and 235,713,000 ounces 


was newly mined domestic silver. The 
balance was foreign silver, for which 
we paid good American gold dollars or 
their equivalent. 

With the silver we had on hand our 
government now holds 2 billion 
ounces of silver. When this law was 
passed, the price of silver on the New 
York exchange was around 44 cents 
per ounce. Silver was quoted last week 
at the same price. Today, after buying 
more than a billion and a _ quarter 
ounces of foreign silver, neither our 
money ratio nor the price of silver is 
any closer to the provision of the law 
than it was at the time the law was 
passed. It just happens we are buying 
gold faster than we can buy silver s0 
the parity of 1 to 3 is still far distant. 
A few davs ago we owned slightly more 
than 14 billion dollars’ worth of gold, 
nearly one half of the world’s monetary 
gold. 

This silver is utterly worthless to the 


United States. It comes to us mostly 
from Mexico, Canada, Asia, an: South 
America. If we desire to make those 
countries a present we shoul do s0 
directly and not muss our curr-ncv up 
with this surplus metal. We should put 
a tariff on foreign silyer comin® to this 
country and then pay for © mestic 
silver about 75 cents per ounce for not 
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1934 to 1938. We never can sell either 
our silver or our gold at cost. Why 
buy more? 

If silver was to reach a price of $1.29 
per ounce it would wreck our lead and 
copper industry. Our silver comes 
mostly as a by-product of such mines. 
If the price of silver becomes so high 
that such mines could be operated at a 
profit for silver, it would mean a great 
overproduction of lead and copper. As 
lead and copper are vastly more import- 
ant metals than silver, we cannot afford 
to injure them. Of course, we could 
tie them together by fixing the price of 
silver in relation to the price of copper 
and/or lead. 

Our monetary metals, both silver and 
gold, are becoming a burden to look 
after. Our horde of silver is now 
being hauled to West Point, New York, 
and stored. The gold is stored in Ken- 
tucky under military guard. That is, 
it was stored there before election. 

S. W. McClure 





Changes in Forest 
Service Personnel 


EVERAL important changes have 
recently taken place in the grazing 
administration of the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice. Mr. Glen Smith, who for almost 
30 years had been in charge of grazing 
in the Missoula district and was trans- 
ferred to the Ogden office in January, 
has been moved to a similar position in 
Denver. 

Mr. L. H. Douglas, for several years 
in charge of grazing at the Denver of- 
fice, has succeeded E. N. Kavanagh, as 
assistant regional forester in charge of 
wildlife and range management for the 
North Pacific Region, while Mr. Kav- 
anagh is in charge of public relations 
for the Intermountain Region with 
headquarters at Ogden. 

Mr. C. E. Favre, formerly assistant 
in the Division of Range Management 
at Ogden, has been appointed assistant 
regional forester in charge of range 


Management for the Intermountain 
Region. 


Further Comment on 
Swift's Lamb Campaign 


(C) Moffett, Chicago 
Charles H. Swift, Chairman of the Board 
Swift and Company 


HE November issue of the Na- 

tional Wool Grower presented un- 
der the title “Packers Push Lamb,” a 
review of packer activities in promoting 
lamb during the past year and used 
with it comments of officials of the vari- 
ous firms on the efficacy of this work. A 
communication from Charles H. Swift, 
chairman of the Board of Swift and 
Company, was received too late for 
inclusion with that presentation. It 
reads: 

“The results of Swift and Company’s 
efforts to increase lamb consumption 
in the ‘Low Consuming Area’ by means 
of campaigns, contests, and special 
advertising have been very encourag- 
ing. 

“We are of the opinion that much 
good has been accomplished as a re- 
sult of this special sales effort. It is 
our aim to continue to use the resources 
of our entire organization to their 
fullest extent in increasing the con- 
sumption for the benefit of the live- 
stock and meat industry.” 

The lamb industry needs all the as- 
sistance possible to increase the use of 
lamb, and it is encouraging to know 
that packers will continue to lend their 


efforts toward that end. While the task 
is a large one, continued and persistent 
advertising has a record for eventual 
success. In the case of lamb, the op- 
portunity for such success is large on 
account of the areas over the country 
in which very small quantities of lamb 
are eaten. 





California Lamb Imports 


ye sheepmen are gener- 

ally familiar with the extent of 
lamb shipping from California to mar- 
kets outside the state which takes place 
chiefly in April and May. The-number 
reported as shipped out last spring was 
484,000. In 1937.is was‘ 365,000, but 
in 1935 and 1936 it was.over 500,000. 

But less is known about Califor- 
nia’s imports of lambs. In 1936, 
the last year for which such figures 
have been reported, the Golden State 
imported 1,034,000 for immediate 
slaughter and 500,000 head of stockers 
and feeders. Idaho furnished 370,000 
of the slaughter lambs, Oregon 253,000, 
Utah 174,000 and Nevada 151,000. 
Oregon shipped in 148,000 of the half 
million feeder lambs, and other states 
followed in this order: Nevada, Ari- 
zona, Utah, New Mexico, Texas, Wyo- 
ming, Montana and Idaho. 

Separate figures on lamb consump- 
tion in California are not published but 
the cities of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles are surpassed only by New 
York in per capita rate. Each of them 
showed a lamb consumption of over 27 
pounds per person in 1936, the year of 
the latest study. 

California, Washington and Oregon 
were grouped together in the last study 
and the three states showed per capita 
consumption of 12.9 pounds, surpassed 
only by New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, which group showed 14.1 
pounds.. Since Seattle consumes only 
6.3 pounds per capita and Portland 7.6, 
it is apparent that the actual rate of 
consumption in California must be 
much higher than in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. It is not improbable that the 
per capita consumption in California 
itself would be found to be higher than 
for New York State if actual figures 
could be obtained for separate states. 








LIMPSES of things sheepmen will 
enjoy while at the 74th annual 
convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association in San Angelo, 
Texas, January 24, 25, and 26, 1939, 
are given on these pages. 

What we should like to do is to fix 
up something corresponding to those 
super travelogs featured at the movies 
now and then, something that makes 
you feel like mortgaging the home 
ranch or borrowing on the life insur- 
ance policy to make the trip. Such, of 
course, will not be necessary in going 
to San Angelo but we would like to 
have you feel that if there is any extra 
effort required, you should make that 
effort. For the problems confronting 
the industry at the present time call 
for the best in the way of work and 
thought that its members can give. It 
is a time when the old saying, “Two 
heads are better than one” is particu- 
larly applicable. The men you have 
selected as leaders of your organization 
need the help that arises from getting 
the viewpoints of sheepmen from all 
sections, need the help that comes from 
knowing that they have the backing of 
the men who make up the industry. 
Such help you can give them by. at- 
tending and taking part in the conven- 
tion at San Angelo. 

We have no hesitancy in saying that 
you will have a good time. A conven- 


Scene in the business district of San Angelo 






tion is almost synonymous with that. 
Making new friends, meeting old ones, 
getting away from the business routine 
and yet being able to talk about it,—- 
all these things make for real pleasure, 
and this time they will be backed with 
Texas hospitality than which there is 
no greater assurance of exceptional en- 
tertainment. 

The November Wool Grower featur- 
ed the tour from San Angelo through 
the West Texas sheep country to Del 
Rio and over the International Bridge 
into Old Mexico for dinner in Villa 
Acuna, as the main piece of Texas en- 
tertainment, and pictures were shown 
of L. A. Schreiner and his beautiful 
home in Kerrville where the conven- 
tion visitors will be his guests at a bar- 
becue luncheon on the way. This 
month we continue with pictures of a 
typical Texas sheep ranch, the Inter- 
national Bridge, and Villa Acuna it- 
self, just a glimpse, but enough to show 
that it’s Old Mexico. This tour is 
extra-conventional, that is, it comes 
outside the convention proper. It leaves 
San Angelo on the morning of January 
27 and returns to that point on the 
morning of the 28th. It will undoubt- 
edly. be a fitting conclusion to your 
convention trip. 

During the convention there will be 
the usual dinner-dance and other ac- 
tivities to keep you busy and happy 
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when the meetings are not in session 

The program for the three days of 
meetings will be printed in full in the 
January number of the Wool Grower. 
A prominent place on it will be given 
to presentation and discussion of pros- 
pective wool marketing conditions, 
with especial reference to the recipro- 
cal trade agreement recently negotiated 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. J. B. Wilson has been asked 
to explain and discuss the work of the 
United States Senate Committee in its 
investigation of wool marketing prac- 
tices. Lamb promotion as carried on 
by Swift and Company during the past 
year in low-consuming areas will be 
presented, according to present plans, 
by officials of that firm, and the most 
modern and economic methods of cut- 
ting lamb for the retail trade will be 
shown by cutting experts from the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. Re- 
tailers and housewives of the San An- 
gelo area will be invited to hear and 
see this part of the program. These are 
just some of the highlights. Watch {or 
details in the January Wool Grower. 

The Hotel Cactus will be the head- 
quarters of the convention and al! of 
the meetings will be held there. 

For your convenience in lining \p 
your trip, the following informat on 
has been gathered from the var is 
railroads on rates and routes. 
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Railroad Fares and Routes 


ICKETS to San Angelo and return 
will be sold by all railroads on the 
basis of one-and-one-half times the 
single fare. Such tickets are good for 
30 days. In some cases a slighly lower 
rate is obtainable on a 21-day ticket. 
No certificates are required as the rail- 
roads have not granted special rates to 
any conventions in recent years. 
All who expect to go to San Angelo 


_ Should consult their local ticket agents 


in advance. 


Special Pullman Cars 

From most of the intermountain ter- 
ritory the shortest route is through Salt 
Lake City or Denver. 

The Colorado and Southern, and 
Santa Fe lines are arranging for special 
through sleepers to run from Denver to 
San Angelo, leaving Denver, Sunday 
evening, January 22, at 8 p.m., and 
arriving at San Angelo, Monday eve- 
ning. Tuesday is the first day of the 
convention. There is no regular through 
sleeper service on this route. 

All those who wish space in these 


through sleepers from Denver to San, ‘ 


Angelo are requested to write early to 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. It is necessary to notify the rail- 
toads in advance of the number of per- 
Sons for whom sleeping car accommo- 
dations should be provided. 


Routes to San Angelo 


From the Far West and Northwest, 
the most direct route will be via San 
Francisco or Los Angeles. Where there 
is a choice of routes, the fares are the 
same. The Santa Fe lines run from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and that 
road is the only one having its own 
tracks into San Angelo. 

Those who wish to spend some time 
in California should buy their tickets 
to some point in that state and then 
buy from there to San Angelo and re- 
turn. Tickets sold from intermountain 
territory via Denver cannot be used in 
returning via California. 
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Officials of the California Wool Grow- 
ers Association have suggested that 
sheepmen going to the convention via 
San Francisco join in making up spec- 
ial cars leaving from that point. The 
National Association will be glad to be 
of any assistance in arranging for this. 


Cost of Return Tickets 

The railroads have furnished the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association with 
the following figures showing the cost 
of tickets from the points named to 
San Angelo and return. Pullman fares 
are not included. The amounts shown 
are for standard fare. Tourist and 
coach rates are considerably lower. 


Airplane view of the International Bridge and Villa Acuna, Old 


Mexico. 
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Street scene in Villa Acuna where convention visitors will be enter- 
tained at dinner on the evening of January 27, at the end of their trip 


from San Angelo to Del Rio. 





San Angelo Cowboy Band, famous over the United States, Canada, 
and Old Mexico, to be featured in the entertainment of the National 


Wool Growers Association. 


Rates,and routes should be checked at 
local “offices in advance of the time of 
departure for San Angelo. 


Round-trip, First-Class Rail Rates 
to San Angelo, Texas 
(via Amarillo) 
Amount 
See |S | 


From: 

Yakima, Washington... 
Portland, Oregon _, _.. 98.00 
Pendleton, Oregoir® itininnien COR 
Klamath Falls, Oregon... 8 6.3 5 
Helena, Montana is Pp, 
Boise, Idaho _. - 73.08 
Cheyenne, Wyoming _.. . 40.80 
Rawlins, Wyoming _ . 48.60 
Salt Lake City, Utah_.___ . 3653 
Denver, Colorado __...___.. _ 34.35 
Elko, Nevada _ 70.19 
Gur TASS 
Red Bluff, California... xs, FRGO 
San Francisco, California... 77.50 
*Los Angeles, California... 58.55 
*Phoenix, Arizona . 455 
Flagstaff, Arizona _ 45.15 
Gallup, New Mexico _ . 35.80 
Las Vegas, New Mexico . 31.50 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 25.50 
*Special 21-day rate 





Officials Urge Attendence 
At Idaho Convention 


HE wool growers’ convention sea- 
son is on. Sheepmen of California 
and Texas have already met and Idaho 
starts the northwestern meetings off 


with her 46th annual convention open- 
ing at the Rogers Hotel ir Idaho Falls 
on January 5. . 

These yearly meetings. give oppor- 
tunity for wool growers to gather, dis- 
cuss their problems and plan through 
their organizations for activities that 
seems to offer the best solution of their 
various problems. They are a very 
essential factor in promoting the wel- 
fare of the industry. 


South Concho River just above 
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Officials of the Idaho Association are 
making a most earnest request upon 
the sheepmen of that state to attend 
and take part in the Idaho meeting, 
particularly the committee sessions 
that are scheduled to open in the late 
afternoon of January 5 at the Rogers 
Hotel. At these private sessions gr 
ers are afforded the opportunity of 
taining correct and first-hand infor 
tion about the many important is 
up for consideration. 


The general sessions of the con 
tion open at 9:30 A. M. on Januar 
also in the Rogers Hotel, Presi: 
Merle L. Drake will preside. An 
cellent program has been prepared 
der the direction of Secretary M 
Claar, with an eye to furnishing so 
thing of interest to everyone, and 
usual high-class entertainment wil 
provided, including a _ banquet 
dance on the evening of Friday the 
The convention closes on the 7th, t 
day being occupied mainly with act 
on committee reports and the elect 
of officers. 

Idaho sheepmen are assured that 
everything within the power of their 
organization officials is being done to 
make the sessions worth while, but the 
real success of the convention, it is 
pointed out, depends on a large and 
representative attendance of sheepmen 
of the state. 


the point where it enters San Angelo. 





Around the Range Country 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Only fight rains occurred, mostly 
at the beginning, and again in the 
middle of the month. There was no 
snow of importance. The entire area 
lacks moisture, the region south of the 
Texas and Pacific Railroad being 
especially dry. There is still ample 
winter forage over the north, however, 
where livestock continue good, but in 
the south the range is short and live- 
stock are not doing so well. 


Sterling 
(Sterling County) 


Weather and feed conditions are 
good here at the end of November. 
About the same number of lambs are 
being fed for market as in 1937 and 
about the same number of ewes have 
been bred this season as a year ago. 
Some yearling fine-wooled ewes are 
changing hands at $5 to $6 a head. I 
think most sheepmen held back ewe 
lambs for breeding purposes in about 


TEXAS PASTURE SCENE 


the same proportion as they did last 
year. 
We do not have any coyotes here at 
all; they have been killed out. 
The profit on 1938 operations will 
be a little above normal. 
J. T. Davis 


Ft. Stockton 
(Pecos County) 


There has been very little moisture 
here since July. Early summer rains 
made fine grass, but an extremely dry 


A most interesting and educational opportunity to study sheep raising under fence and without herders 
is offered to sheepmen from other states going to the National Wool Growers’ Convention at San Angelo» 
Texas, January 24, 25, and 26, 1939. 
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fall and a record-breaking November 
freeze have caused it to deteriorate 
badly. No, 1 baled alfalfa hay is sell- 
ing at $17 a ton; no alfalfa is sold in 
the stack here. 

I believe fewer lambs are being fed 
for market in this district this fall. 
About the same number of ewes have 
been bred as in 1937. Yearling fine- 
wooled ewes have been selling at $5 
to $6 a head. 

Most sheepmen operating on a 
production basis have realized a fair 
profit here. 

Day & White 


ARIZONA 


Moderately cold to unseasonably 
cold weather occurred, being rather 
inclement on livestock. Only light, 
scattered precipitation occurred early 
in the month, which was of little benefit 
to range forage. Livestock showed 
notable shrinkages, excepting only in 
some southeastern sections. The water 
shortages are serious in some sections, 
and a considerable movement of live- 
stock was reported. 


Kelvin 
(Pinal County) 


Feed conditions are bad here. We 
had no rain last summer or this fall 
and our feed has given out. We are 
buying baled hay at $12 a ton and 
hauling it 40 miles. 

Coyote numbers remain about the 
same. We do some poisoning most of 
the time, which keeps them down. 


R. W. McIntyre 


Thatcher 
( Graham County) 


It has been dry and cold, but on the 
sheep range there is plenty of feed to 
winter on (November 26). We haven’t 
had any rain here since August 20. 
Hay is selling at $10 a ton, baled. 

No lambs are being fed here for 
market, but sheepmen have kept about 
the usual number of ewe lambs for 
flock replacements. Six dollars is the 
prevailing price for fine-wooled year- 
ling ewes. Breeding operations have 
been on about the same scale as in 
1937. 


Coyotes are on the up-and-up. I 
think a bounty would help more than 
any thing I know about. The coyotes 
took our profit this year; we had just 
enough lambs and wool left to keep us 
out of the red. 

Marion Lee 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were near normal, be- 
ing favorable for livestock until the last 
week when exceptionally cold weather 
prevailed, pinching livestock in most 
counties, Feeding became necessary, 
but sheep continue good. Some of the 
range is short, especially in the south- 
east. Cattle are mostly in good shape. 
Little range growth occurred for the 
want of moisture at the proper time. 


Aztec 
( San J uan County) 


The weather has been good so far 


‘this fall although it is getting cold now 


(December 1) and the water is freez- 
ing. September rains have made good 
winter feed. We can buy alfalfa hay 
in the stack at about $8 a ton. 
Yearling crossbred ewes have moved 
recently at $6.50 a head. Fewer ewes 
are being bred this year as the regu- 
lation of the public domain under the 
Taylor Grazing Act has cut the num- 
bers somewhat. The trade agreement 


with England will probably discourage: 
more growers. The normal number of’ 


lambs were held over by sheepmen for 
stock ewes. 

We have five government trappers 
in this district, half of whose salary is 
paid by the wool growers. Their work 
is cutting coyote numbers down. 

I do not believe any sheepman in 
this section has made any money in 
1938 and some have gone behind. 

Joseph S. Hartman 


COLORADO 


Moderately heavy snows occurred 
the first week in western and southern 
counties, the snowy weather continu- 
ing into the second week in some 
places. The rest of the month was 
mostly clear and dry, with seasonal 
temperatures. Conditions were thus 
rather favorable for livestock, except- 
ing for cold, windy weather in the last 
half of the month, which caused some 
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shrinkages. Eastern ranges need mois. 
ture as a rule. Feed is fair as a rule. 
being good in only a few sections, 


Mancos 
(Montezuma County) 


The weather is good, and 
is good, with more dry feed 
frozen foliage than at the beg 
November in 1937. Winter r 
will be average. 

The regulation of the Ta 
ing districts is working out 
generally; some isolated spo 
under dispute, however. 

Coyotes are bad; we hav 
them now to one in 1931. 
is our only salvation. 

Sheepmen have retained { 
15 per cent more ewe lambs 
ewes than they did a year ag 

There will be only a sr 
for sheepmen this year. 
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Monte Vista 
(Rio Grande County) 


We have had mild weather so far 
this fall (November 28). Winter feed 
is plentiful and is being purchased at 
very reasonable prices, Alfalfa hay in 
the stack can be bought at $7.50 a ton. 

There is some increase over last 
year in the number of lambs being fed 
in the San Luis Valley. On account of 
better feed conditions, a number of old 
ewes were shipped in here this fall and 
have been bred. Little change is re- 
ported in the number of ewe lambs 
kept for flock replacements compared 
to 1937 retentions. They are asking 
around $8 dollars for yearling ewes 
around here. 

Biological Survey hunters, with the 
liberal financial cooperation of the 
sheepmen, seem to be beating the coy- f 
otes; at any rate we have fewer of them 
now than three years ago. 

Range sheepmen of this section will 
report very little, if any profit on this 
year’s business. 


t Cox 


John W Crook 


Mesa 
(Mesa County) 
As far as I know, feed 


are more than normal nea 
where in the range territor 
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The British Trade Agreement 


ciday, November 17, there was signed and pub- 
ed at Washington what is officially known as the 
11 Trade Agreement between the United States and 
.d Kingdom. The United Kingdom includes nu- 
merous British colonies but not the dominions of Canada, 
Australiz, and South Africa. These dominions will enjoy 
any tariff concessions granted to the United Kingdom but 
will deal separately with the United States with respect to 
any lowering of tariffs on their imports from this country. 


Canada and the United States previously adopted a 
trade agreement, effective January 1, 1936. That agreement 
has just been revised and extended. It was signed for 
Canada by Premier MacKenzie L. King at the same time 
that Ambassador Lindsay signed for Great Britain and 
President Roosevelt signed the two separate agreements. 


O* 
lis’: 
Recipr‘ 
the Uni 


The strange part of our present style of tariff-making 
is in the fact that President Roosevelt’s signature finally 
and fully committed the United States while the parliaments 
of Great Britain and Canada each must vote approval of 
the terms accepted by their negotiating officials to make the 
pacts effective for their countries. That is an interesting 
feature of America’s exclusive style of tariff-making. 


Press releases issued at the White House in connection 
with the signing ceremonies spoke profusely of the great 
contribution to peace ensured by the British Trade Agree- 
ment. We readily recognize that any move that obstructs, 
or helps to avoid war is wholly desirable. But what danger 
or prospect of war with England or Canada was in exist- 
ence or conceivable for the future over trade or other re- 
lations? 

Just now there is complaint over Germany’s inroads 
upon this country’s export trade to South American coun- 
tries. Even though we might get closer to those countries 
by reducing duties on their exports to us, and perhaps 
obtaining more favorable terms on our exports to them, 
would this mean more friendly relations between the United 
States and Germany? On the other hand, is it not possible 
that continuation of this policy of increasing international 
commerce, even at the sacrifice of home industries, may 
produce at least as many complications and risks of resent- 
ment from other nations as it has a chance to cure or avoid? 


The New Duties on Wool Textiles and Wastes 


Sections of the official press release issued by the De- 
partment of State, dealing with wool manufactures and 
wool wastes, are printed below. The entire report contains 
169 double column printed pages. 


Wool Manufactures 
The report says: 


The United States duties on most wool manufactures are 
compound: the specific portion is intended to compensate for the 
duties on raw wool and the ad valorem portion to provide protec- 
tion for domestic manufacturers. The agreement does not cover 
raw wool and the specific duties on wool manufactures are in 
general not changed, but there is a provision that if hereafter the 
duties on raw wool are lowered the specific rates will be corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

The ad valorem portion of the duties on wool manufactures 
under the Tariff Act of 1930 ranged from 35 to 60 per cent. Some 
of these rates had been reduced in agreements with other countries 
and important additional concessions are made in the present agree- 
ment. The largest reductions in duty are limited to articles of high 
quality which are not produced in the United States or which do 
not compete with the bulk of the domestic output of wool, manu- 
factures. Imports from the United Kingdom of articles on which 
the rates are reduced or bound against increase amounted in 1937 
to about $16,350,000; the average of the reductions in duty being 
about one fourth. Some of the bindings are of rates which had 
previously been reduced by agreements with other countries. 

The duties on wool wastes are reduced by varying percentages; 
for example, on wool noils (not carbonized) the rate is lowered 
from 23 to 16 cents per pound. The most important concession in 
this tariff schedule is on woven fabrics weighing more than 4 
ounces per square yard (total imports in 1937, $8,750,000; from 
the United Kingdom, $7,300,000). The ad valorem portion of 
the compound rate is reduced by one tenth on the lowest value 
bracket and by about two fifths on the highest value bracket. The 
rates on wool knit outerwear in the higher value brackets are 
reduced: The ad valorem part of the rates on two value brackets 
(imports from the United Kingdom $1,147,000 in 1937) are 
lowered by one fifth and two fifths, respectively. Similarly, the 
two ad valorem rates on other wool wearing apparel (total imports 
$2,459,000; from the United Kingdom, $1,796,000) are reduced 
by one third and two fifths, respectively. Most of the imports of 
such apparel are British specialties. 


* * * * 


Imports into the United States from all countries of wool 
and manufactures thereof, which are dutiable under schedule 11, 
amounted to $121,636,000 in 1929, at $22,660,000 in 1933, and 
at $82,560,000 in 1937. Imports under this schedule from the 
United Kingdom of products on which duties are reduced or 
bound amounted to $16,355,000 in 1937. Reductions are made on 
50 classifications, imports under which were valued at $15,925,000; 
and the duties on nine classifications, imports under which were 
valued at $430,000, are bound at existing rates. Some of the im- 
portant classifications affected by the agreement are: 


Wool noils, wastes, rags, etc. (par. 1105). 


Paragraph 1105 covers wool wastes of various kinds which 
result during the production of worsted yarns, such as noils, 
flocks, top, slubbing, roving, and ring wastes, card or burr waste, 
thread or yarn waste, and garnetted waste; and those which result 
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from the recovery of wool from discarded products, such as rags, 
shoddy and wool extract, and mungo. Wastes are used in the pro- 
duction of woolen fabrics and felt articles. Imports, consisting 
largely of noils, rags, and thread and yarn waste, were valued at 
634, million dollars in 1937, of which about 444 million dollars 
were supplied by the United Kingdom. Fine Botany noils and 
high-grade rags, which make up a considerable part of the imports, 
meet a demand in this country not filled by domestic production. 
Under the Tariff Act of 1930 the duties on wool wastes were 
raised much more, proportionately, than the duty on raw wool, 
and imports were drastically reduced. The duty reductions on the 
wastes are shown below: 





RATES PER POUND 





Before Under 
Agr t Agr t 


Cents 





Cents 





Top, slubbing, roving and ring wastes... 37 34 
Garnetted waste __ 26 18 
fe eS BEE Aaa ae a ee Se 30 21 
Noils, not carbonized_......___»_-=>_ 23 16 
Thread or yarn waste.._________.. 25 15 
Card or burr waste, carbonized | 23 18 
Card or burr waste, not carbonized ____.. 16 14 
Wool wastes, not specially provided for_ 24 14 
Shoddy and wool extract. 24 14 
ee lr ER NEI a SAN A 10 9 
2 OSes 18 9 
Gar eat ape eer tree 8 ) 











Woven fabrics of wool weighing more than 4 oz. per sq. yd. 
(par. 1109 (a) ). ; 


Paragraph 1109 (a) covers medium and heavyweight fabrics 
wholly or in chief value of wool, used principally in the manu- 
facture of wearing apparel for men. Worsted fabrics account for 
a larger part of domestic production than do woolens; woolens 
predominate in imports. On the quantity basis, imports in 1929 
accounted for less than 4 per cent of domestic consumption. 
Since 1930 imports have supplied little more than 1 per cent of 
United States consumption. The value of imports in 1937 was 83/4 
million dollars, of which 7 1/3 million dollars came from the 
United Kingdom. Imports under the highest value bracket con- 
sist of fabrics not directly competitive with the greater part of 
domestic output; a more substantial reduction in duty is made on 
these expensive fabrics. Because of the reduction in the duties 
on wastes, the compensatory specific duty on the cheaper fabrics 
has been reduced. The various duty reductions on imports under 
paragraph 1109 (a) are shown below: 





Rate under 
Agreement 


| 40c Ib. + 45% 
50clb. + 50% | 50clb. + 40% 
50clb. +55% | 50clb. + 40% 
§0clb.+ 60% | S50clb. + 35% 


While not shown in the above excerpts the official re- 
port shows in another place that reductions were also made 
on woven fabrics weighing not more than 4 ounces per 
square yard. The old and new rates on woolen fabrics weigh- 
ing less than 4 ounces per square yard are as follows: 


VALUE OF CLOTH 


Rate before 
Agreement | 





Not over 80c per |b. 
80c-$1.25 per Ib. 
$1.25-$2 per lb. 
Over $2 per Ib... 


50c Ib. + 50% 








Rate before 
Agreement 


50c Ib. + 50% 


Rate under 
Agreement 


50c Ib. + 371% 


§0c lb. + 374% 
50c Ib. + 374% 


VALUE OF CLOTH 





More than $1.25 per lb._| 
More than $1.25 but not| 

over $2 per lb. | $0c lb. + 55% 
More than $2 per lb...|  50c lb. + 60% 








The National Wool Grower 


Reductions of 14% per cent and 4 per cent were made 
on higher priced blankets. On cheaper hosiery there jg , 
15 per cent cut and 25 per gent on the higher valued base 
A cut of 10 per cent is made for gloves and mittens, (py 
wearing apparel (ready made coats and garments), there js 
a reduction of 15 per cent when valued at not more than 
$4 per pound and 20 per cent if valued higher. On hay 
bodies there is a reduction of 4% cents per article and 
15 per cent. 

The ad valorem or percentage rate shown is the pro. 
tection carried in the law for the manufacturers. The 
specific or cents per pound rate is the “compensatory duty” 
collected on the foreign wool contained in fabrics and js 
based on the 34-cent clean content duty. It varies from 49 
to 50 cents per pound because a pound of “finished” cloth 
requires for its production considerably more than a pound 
of scoured wool. The manufacturer is protected through 
these compensatory rates just as though the price of his 
purchases of domestic wool were always higher by the 
amount of the duty on raw wool. Of course, it is the excep. 
tion, rather than the rule, that the price received by the 
American wool grower actually reflects the full amount of 
the wool duty. 


Effect on Growers 


The sentence of the whole report that most concerns 
growers is the last in the first paragraph quoted above: “but 
there is a provision that if hereafter the duties on raw wood 
are lowered the specific (compensatory) rates will be cor- 
respondingly reduced.” 

As yet there has been no official announcement con- 
cerning negotiation of a trade agreement with any wool 
exporting country. The proviso in the agreement with the 
United Kingdom suggests that the Department of State is 
considering the reduction of wool duties. Officials from 
Australia have recently visited the State Department and 
the press of that country has had a good deal to say about 
the exporting of wool to the United States under duties 
lower than the present ones. : 

Wool growers are directly and rather seriously affected 
by the lower duties on wool wastes and rags. 


Wool Wastes and Rags 


It appears that the scholarly trade experts in the De- 
partment of State may sincerely believe that increased im- 
ports of wool wastes, rags, cloth, blankets, and apparel will 
not affect the American wool grower. In the brief sub- 
mitted last spring by the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and in later oral argument, it was shown that wodl 
wastes and rags are foreign raw material for the woolet 
manufacturer and their importation means just as much ul 
equal competition in American markets as imports 0 
grease or scoured wools. 

But such is the irony, for American producers, of this 
style of tariff-making by appointed academic experts whose 
appointed chiefs announce in advance that they re ready 
to grant any terms that may be necessary to, first, increase 
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the volume of imports, and second, to give prospects of 
larger exports. 

In the defense of lowering of duties on wastes and rags, 
there is the naive statement that the Act of 1930 raised 
these rates more than it raised the raw wool duties. The 
officials take it upon themselves to say that the Act of 1922 
was correct and the Act of 1930 wrong in this particular. In 
their testimony before House and Senate committees in 
1929, the spokesmen for the wool growers showed conclu- 
sively and to the satisfaction of a majority of Senators and 
Congressmen that prior laws gave inadequate protection in 
their rates upon these wastes. It was shown, and accepted 
by the Congress, that the European wastes and rags come 
into direct competition with domestic wools and the rates 
then prescribed were fair and properly related to the gen- 
eral duty of 34 cents upon the clean content of imported 
grease wools. 

But the recent action is final. Congress, in 1934, and 
again in 1937, delegated its legislative power over tariffs 
to those who may be selected by the President, and so long 
as the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act is the law of the 
land, there is no possibility of change in or redress for this 
academic and un-American style of tariff-making. 


Imports of Wastes and Rags 


A forecast of the weight of foreign wool that is likely 
to be imported under the newly made rates can best be 
based on former imports. Imports for various years are 
shown in the table: 





Other | Total 
Wastes 


1928 | 8,808,885 | 21,637,826 | 4,614,138 | 35,060.849 
1936 _. | 9,758,501 | 6,015,508 | 4,112,296 | 19,886,305 
1937 _. _| 6,671,483 | 4,809.478 | 3,051,404 | 14,532,345 


| Noils | Rags | 








_ In 1928 the duty on rags was 7% cents. In the other 
years shown it-was 18 cents. It will now be 9 cents. 
Taking into account the weight of each class of waste 
imports in 1937, it is found that the new rates mean a cut 
of 32 per cent of the duty on all wastes except rags. For 
tags the cut is 50 per cent. It can be expected annual rag 
imports will return to around 20 million pounds per year. 
With two exceptions these waste duties now will be lower 
than before passage of the Tariff Act of 1930. Consequently 
future total imports of wastes and rags are likely to amount 
to 35 million pounds, equal to 70 million pounds of grease 
wool, or 20 per cent of the weight of domestic shorn wool. 
Some victory for the European rag pickers and the American 
manufacturers of shoddy clothing! 


Cloth Imports 


Imports of cloth weighing not over 4 ounces per square 
yatd were 96,370 pounds in 1937. In the heavier fabrics 
imports were 5,530,137 pounds, Blankets and similar ar- 
ticles came ih to the extent of 877,620 pounds. Imports of 
knit fabrics were 1,115,171 pounds. Of felt hat bodies, etc., 
2,305,494 pounds came in along with 869,362 pounds of 
Wearing apparel. The duty reductions run from. 10 to 40 
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per cent on the ad valorem rates, the heavier cuts being 
made on the higher valued goods. It can be considered 
certain that these reductions will result in a considerable 
increase of imports not only from the United Kingdom but 
from Italy, Japan, and other countries, most of which have 
made no concessions at all in their duties on imports from 
the United States. If the goods imports under the lower 
rates are merely doubled over 1937, it will mean an addition 
of the equivalent of 18 million pounds of foreign manu- 
factured wool to come in. 

This weight of wool, added to the probable increased 
imports of wastes and rags, indicates that the equivalent of 
approximately 100 million pounds of grease wool will be 
admitted as a result of the lowering of duties in favor of 
Great Britain. 


Other Commodities 


Strangely enough Great Britain made no reduction in 
her duties on automobiles, merely agreeing not to raise 
her present rate of 33 1/3 per cent. Each country has made 
concessions on quite a long list of articles, but from the 
report it is impossible to tell how many are paper reductions, 
or the extent to which they will actually result in greater 
imports and exports. 

Much is said about increased outlets for American 
agricultural products. There appears to be a removal of 6 
cents per bushel on wheat entering Great Britain. The 
British duty of 10 per cent on lard is removed. A minimum 
of 50 million pounds of American ham is to be admitted 
free but any larger amount must be arranged for by 
negotiation. 

At page 2, the report says: 

The commodities on which improved tariff treatment is se- 
cured under the agreement accounted in 1930 for $50,000,000 of 


imports of American products, of which agricultural products 
accounted for $26,000,000. 


So it appears that the possible advantage to American 
agriculture lies in using the new British rates which apply 
only to 26 million dollars’ worth of our 1936 exports. 

The report further says: 

Imports from the United Kingdom in 1937 of commodities 
the duties of which are reduced were valued at $59,900,000. 

It is shown that actual tariff reductions apply to Am- 
erican exports to the United Kingdom which had a value of 
$50,000,000 and concessions by the United States apply to 
articles exported by the United Kingdom in 1937 to the 
value of $59,900,000. These figures suggest that the trade 
agreement between the United States and the United King- 
dom is not of great significance so far as promoting inter- 
national exchange of commodities is concerned, though it 
may have some value in diplomatic relations as has been 
fully capitalized in volumes of publicity that fails to reveal 
the small amount of increased trade that actually has been 
facilitated. If it were not for the fact that wool and textile 
manufacturers have been singled out for the principal cuts 
and that a serious threat of additional future cuts has been 
officially made, the wool growers might view the whole af- 
fair quite complacently. 





The Canadian Trade Agreement 


A REVISED form of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 

between Canada and the United States was signed at 
Washington on November 17 at the same time signatures 
were affixed to the British agreement. It is fully expected 
that the Canadian parliament will ratify the terms. The 
United States Congress has no official power to approve or 
disapprove these trade agreements. 

The first agreement with Canada came into effect on 
January 1, 1936. The new agreement carries further duty 
reductions by both countries, but calls for no change in 
duties on lamb, mutton or wool products from Canada. The 
7-cent duty on lamb continues in effect, although it was 
listed as under consideration for change in the announce- 
ment from the Department of State of the so-called hearings 
which were held at Washington in March. At that time 
the National Wool Growers Association argued vigorously 
against lower lamb duties on the ground that lower rates 
would admit large imports from New Zealand and Australia. 

Neither are there any reductions of duties on dressed 
beef imported into this country. 


In 1936 and 1937 the total value of all of Canada’s 
imports from the United States was $430,000,000. The 
United States imports from Canada were valued at $386,- 
000,000. The 1936 and the present agreement together 
effect duties on $241,000,000 worth of American exports to 
Canada. What these reductions amount to in dollars, or as 
an average, is not directly shown in the report but many 
of the reductions by Canada are quite small. 

Three fifths of American imports from Canada already 
were duty free. On the balance the two agreements with 
Canada reduce duties on imports valued in 1937 at $121,- 
000,000. The duties on Canadian whiskey are not changed 
by the new agreement. Our imports of that commodity from 
Canada for 1937 were $21,000,000. 

The further cuts granted by Canada under the new 
agreement relate to commodities of which the 1937 exports 
from the United States to Canada amounted to $63,500,000. 


Concessions by Canada 


Reductions granted by Canada were most numerous on 
fresh fruits and vegetables but some of these cuts are effec- 
tive only in specified seasons. The duty on corn, which was 
25 cents in 1935, is now 10 cents. Potatoes are to go into 
Canada free of duty except for six weeks, when the duty 
will be 371% cents per hundred pounds instead of the 1935 
rate of 75 cents. Both countries have reduced duties on 
eggs to 5 cents per dozen. 

Canada also reduces the duty on golf clubs from 35 


per cent to 30 per cent and by the same amount on cricke 
bats. 

In 1936 Canada reduced duties on pork from 5 cents 
to 13% cents, although the imports are very little i-om the 
United States. Canada is an exporter of bacon. 


Concessions by the United States 


The most important concession to Canada in ‘he new 
agreement is the raising of quota limits on cattle and ina 
further reduction of one-half cent in the duty ov» cattle 
weighing 700 pounds or more. Under the law of 130, this 
duty was 3 cents; it was reduced to 2 cents in 19.5. The 
annual quota for this class is raised from 155,800 head to 
225,000 with the provision that not more than 60,000 head 
will be admitted in any one quarter. 

The rate on dairy cows, which was cut from 3 cents to 
1% cents in 1936, is continued, but there is now no restric- 
tion on quantity. Calves are to be admitted to the number 
of 100,000 head instead of 52,000 under the 1936 agree- 
ment. The duty is continued at 1% cents instead of 2 
cents set by the Act of 1930. 


Regarding the further cut on cattle and increases in 
cattle quotas, the American National Live Stock Association 
published a statement from which the following is taken: 

The duty on cattle weighing more than 700 pounds was reduced 
from 2 to 1% cents, the lowest figure at which it could have been 
placed under the law. The quota was increased from slightly less 
than 156,000 head to 225,000 head, with a proviso that not more 
than 60,000 head could come in during any quarter year. This 
limitation, with the large increase in quota, is now practically 
valueless. This makes the rate on cattle of the heaviest class one-half 
cent per pound less than that existing prior to the enactment oi 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act in 1930. 

The quota of 20,000 head on dairy cows, established in the 
original Canadian agreement, is lifted entirely. Perhaps, in view of 
the fact that the storage stocks of butter in this country on Octo- 
ber 1, 1938, had reached the stupendous total of more than 210,- 
000,000 pounds—far the highest on record—it was felt urgently 
important to facilitate the importation of additional dairy cows. 
By way of good measure, the tariff on cream, reduced in the original 
agreement with Canada to 35 cents per gallon, was again reduced to 
28.3 cents per gallon, while the tariff on whole milk, originally 
untouched, is now reduced from 61% cents per gallon to 31/4 cents 
per gallon and further reductions were made on certain types 0 
cheese. The quota on calves is increased from slightly less than 
52,000 head to 100,000 head, and the weight limit raised from 17° 
pounds to 200 pounds (no duty change). The benefits granted 
above are generalized to the world at large, and Mexic: which 
country has granted no favors at all by way of return bu: instead 
has confiscated property belonging to American ranchers and othe! 
American investors, will receive the principal benefit asi'e from 
Canada. * * * 

The specific thing which the additional lowering of »ne-hull 
cent per pound in the duty on heavy cattle accomplishes is «0 make 
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it possible for Canadian cattle to enter our markets on a price basis 
one-half cent per pound lower than under the existing arrangement. 
It is a rank injustice to the feeders of the corn belt, who have just 
filled their feed lots on a basis of existing conditions, with no in- 
timation that they were to be subjected to additional competition 
at a lower price level, but instead with many assurances of great 
benefits tc come under the British agreement. Now they find that 
they will have added competition when their cattle are fat and that 
they will have little additional outlet for their surplus pork as 
promised. a 

The new agreement with Canada reveals strikingly the method 
in which trade agreements are written. They are the joint product 
of the State Department and of the officials of the foreign country 
involved, working closely together. American producers are entirely 
“foreign” to the discussions. In the case of the Canadian agree- 
ment it is doubtful if Canadian cattlemen desired any greater con- 
cessions than were granted. In other words, they got all they 
wanted. !t is evident that the hearing before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, held last April, at which representatives 
of the American livestock industry entered vigorous protest against 
further duty reductions, was a complete farce. They might just as 
well have made their protest to seven sticks as to the committee 
mentioned, which evidently has nothing to do with writing the trade 
agreemen's but is merely an artificial set-up to carry on the pretense 
that the protests of American interests are given consideration. 
There is only one thing for which the livestock industry can be 
thankful, and that is that it has taken Secretary Hull six years to 
get his well-known free trade policies into full operation. It is 
needless to say that when Congress obediently passed the Reciprocal 
Trade Act in 1934 it did not dream of such a use as is now being 
made of the powers granted and that, had the Senate reserved to 
itself as it should have the right to review all treaties made, the 
Canadian agreement just signed would not even have received 
serious consideration. 


Pork and Other Duties 


The American duty on fresh or chilled pork (not frozen) 
which was maintained at 214 cents in 1936 is now cut to 
1% cents, and on bacon, ham, and shoulders the new rate 
is 2 cents instead of the former 3% cents. 

_ There are further cuts in duties on whole milk, cream, 
and cheese. 
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The duty on Canadian seed potatoes which caused a 
furor in 1936 when it was cut from 75 cents to 45 cents 
per hundred pounds from March 1 to November 30, is now 
further reduced to 374 cents during that period. On table 
potatoes the duty is halved from March 1 to November 30 
at 37% cents per hundred pounds. 

There are further cuts in duties on fish coming from 
Canada and American interests already are complaining 
bitterly, as are spokesmen for some mining interests. The 
duty on nickel is changed from 3 to 2% cents and zinc metal 
is reduced from 13% to 1 2/5 cents. 


On the whole the new agreement with Canada is mainly 
an extension of the one entered into in 1936. With her 
limited consumption, Canada reduces rates on a considerable 
list of fruits and vegetables and other products, but in many 
cases suspends the reductions during the months in which 
the same home products are being marketed. Then on a 
considerable list of manufactured articles which are not 
produced in Canada, rather material reductions are made 
with only nominal cuts in a long list of other articles. No 
additional cuts are made in automobile duties, which in 1936 
were reduced from 20, 30 and 40 per cent to 17% per cent. 

The new agreement bears most heavily on American 
livestock and dairy producers. The official defense again 
elaborates upon the great service to agriculture through 
the increase expected in more employment for production 
of manufactured goods for export. To all of which the 
true protectionist still answers with the question: Of what 
avail to stimulate consumption of agricultural products 
through increased employment when the additional food 
supply required, or more, is to be furnished from abroad 
through lowered duties? For agriculture, the new Canadian 
agreement is another deep disappointment. 


F. R. Marshall 





Apparel Wool Stocks 


pounds this September and 61,753,000 
pounds a year earlier. 


Lamb and Mutton on the 


A’ increase of 8 per cent in the 

stocks of apparel wool held by 
dealers, topmakers and manufacturers 
on September 24, 1938, compared with 
similar holdings a year earlier, is shown 
in the quarterly report of the Bureau 
of Census of the Department of Com- 
merce issued on that date. 

Apparel wool stocks totaled 147,- 
279,000 pounds on September 24 this 
year as against 135,353,000 pounds on 
September 25, 1937. The increased 
holdings are shown as being in dealers’ 
hands, stocks in their possession total- 
Ing 87,190,000 pounds, while at the 
same time in 1937 they held only 73,- 
600,000 pounds. Manufacturers’ and 
topmakers’ stocks were 60,089,000 


These figures are on the scoured 
basis; that is they represent the scour- 
ed wool plus greasy wool reduced to 
a scoured basis, and are compiled from 
statistics covering over 96 per cent of 
apparel wool stocks in the United States 
on the date of the report. 

Computed on a greasy basis, apparel 
wool holdings were as follows: 


September 24 September 25 


1938 1937 
Shorn wool 
stocks* 
Pulled wool 
stocks** __. 39,314,000 41,839,000 
*Greasy shorn wool plus scoured shorn 
wool, raised to greasy basis. 
**Greasy pulled plus scoured pulled raised 
to greasy basis. 


281,118,000 234,339,000 


Farm 


HE United States Department of 

Agriculture has recently revised 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1172, Farm Slaugh- 
ter and Use of Lamb and Mutton as 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1807, Lamb and 
Mutton on the Farm, copies of which 
may be secured from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
at 5 cents each. 

This bulletin presents in detail the 
best methods to use in slaughtering, 
dressing, chilling, cutting, and preserv- 
ing lambs . The various steps are il- 
lustrated in such a way as to make 
following the printed instructions com- 
paratively easy. 
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Reseeding Range Lands 


OR many years most Forest Service 

officials considered that sowing of 
grass seeds on range or mountain lands 
was not very practical. Their attitude 
is now quite a different one. 

Circular 458 (price 10 cents) of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture gives 
results of a 7-year test of reseeding on 
a typical oak-brush range in Ephraim 
Canyon in central Utah. The principal 
grass species used were crested wheat- 
grass, smooth brome, slender wheat- 
grass, white and yellow sweetclover. 
Very briefly, the principal results are 
stated as follows: 


Artificial reseeding trials were conducted 
by the Great Basin branch of the Inter- 
mountain Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion at three different elevational experi- 
mental areas on a typical oak-brush range 
in central Utah. The experimental plots 
were sown during the period 1928 to 1931 
and the last observations reported were 
made in the fall of 1935. 


Crested wheatgrass (Agropyron crista- 
tum), smooth brome (Bromus inermis), 
and mountain brome (B. carinatus) pro- 
duced good stands at the lower, middle, and 
upper experimental areas of the oak-brush 
range. Crested wheatgrass plants were more 
vigorous at the two lower areas and smooth 
brome and mountain brome plants increased 
in vigor with increase in elevation. Slender 
wheatgrass (Agropyron pauciflorum) pro- 
duced good stands at the middle area, the 
only place it was sown. White sweetclover 
(Melilotus alba) and yellow sweetclover (M. 
officinalis) produced poor to no stands at 
all areas, although both species maintained 
some plants in swales or’ low areas where 
soil and moisture conditions were above 
average. 

The best stands on all plantings were ob- 
tained by broadcasting seed on plowed fur- 
rows, spaced approximately 3 feet apart and 
covering by use of a brush drag, at a cost of 
$6 per acre exclusive of the cost of the seed. 

Some fair to good stands of grasses were 
obtained by broadcasting seed on unpre- 
pared ground and by broadcasting seed on 
unprepared ground followed by trampling 
by sheep, at costs of 65 cents and 80 cents 
per acre, respectively, exclusive of the cost 
of the seed. 

A few tests were made by broadcasting 
seed on plowed furrows with no further 
treatment, at a cost of $4.50 per acre, ex- 
clusive of cost of seed, and by broadcasting 
seed on snow. 

During a period of 7 years the grazing 
capacity of plots reseeded to grasses by sow- 


The National Wool Grower 


A Drill for Reseeding Range Lands 
The above photograph shows a drill that has been 
successfully used at the Arrowrock Substation on the 


Boise National Forest. 


George Stewart and Kenneth 


Pearse of the Range Experiment Station, Ogden, Utah, 
report that this type of drill can be used where slopes are 
as steep as 65 per cent. The details of construction are 
given ina circular issued by the station referred to. 


ing seed on plowed furrows and covering 
by use of a brush drag, in a heavy sagebrush 
cover type at the lower experimental area, 
was increased over that of the open grazed 
unseeded plots from 367 to 933 per cent, de- 
pending upon the species sown. Similar data 
showed increases of from 71 to 129 per cent 
in an oak brush-sagebrush cover type at the 
upper area. Increases of 57 per cent were 
noted at the middle area from plots re- 
seeded to grasses by broadcasting and 
trampling by sheep. Some of the increase 
was due to increase of the native vegetation 
resulting in part from restricted livestock 
grazing and in part from cultivation ac- 
companying the sowing treatments. 

Practically equally good stands were ob- 
tained from both spring and fall sowings 
when precipitation following planting was 
normal or above. However, fall sowings are 
recommended for similar oak-brush areas, 
since precipitation is more likely to be as- 
sured during early spring when the seed- 
lings are becoming established. 

That some degree of soil preparation fol- 
lowed by some means of covering the seed 
is necessary if successful reseeding is to be 
assured on sites where soil conditions are 
average or below in depth and texture on 
similar oak-brush ranges is indicated by the 
success of the grass species sown on plowed 
furrows and covered by use of a brush drag. 

The justification of the expense involved 
in artificial reseeding operations for exten- 
sive range use is dependent upon the demand 
for the restoration of a vegetational cover, 
the degree of soil depletion, the extent of 


depletion of the native plant cover, and the 
facilities available. 





Animal Units 


HE term “animal units” is not in- 
frequently used to indicate the 
number of animals kept on a definite 
acreage of land. There is not always 
a clear understanding as to just what 
is meant by an animal unit. Dr. War- 
ren has worked this out and presents 
it in his book on “Farm Management.” 
According to Dr. Warren, an animal 
unit is 1 cow, 1 bull, 1 steer, 1 horse, 
2 young cattle from two to two and 
half years, 4 yearlings, 2 colts from 
two to two and a half years or 4 year- 
lings, 7 sheep, 14 lambs, 5 hogs, 10 
pigs, or 100 chickens. 

It is Dr. Warren’s opinion that 4 
farm that has one animal unit for each 
3 to 4 acres is heavily stocked; or one 
animal unit to 3 acres of crops is 
heavily stocked. One animal unit to 6 
acres of crops is lightly stocked. Good 
farm management requires the farmer 
to consider the proper balance of aui- 
mal units and his farm. There can be 
too many as well as too few animals 
kept. 

—Hoards’ “Dairyman” 
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Land Values and 


Land Charges for Range 
Livestock Production 


By Mont H. Saunderson, Senior Economist, 
Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
U. S. Forest Service 


This article is based upon a study of the detailed 
records of 200 Montana cattle and sheep ranches, cover- 
ing the period 1928 to 1933, by the Montana Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Several publications giving the re- 
sults of this work were issued under the authorship of 
Mr. Saunderson while he was a member of the Montana 
Agricultural Experiment Station staff. 

The material in this article is based upon Montana 
Agricultural Experiment Station Circular No. 6, “A 
Method for the Valuation of Ranch Properties and Graz- 
ing Lands,” and Bulletin No. 302, “The Economics of 
|| Range Sheep Production in Montana.” It is printed with 
| the permission of Clyde McKee, director of the Montana 
Station. 


M. H. Saunderson 














most of the stock ranches of come the costs, other than the land Table 1—Acres of Land Required 


OR 
F the western states, the land charge 
is an important element in the cost of 
producing range livestock. The land 
charge is made up of: 

1. Land leases and grazing fees. 

2. Land taxes. 

3. Interest on land indebtedness. 

4. Interest on the operator’s equity 
in land. 

The land charge, which is the total 
of these different items, may be ex- 
pressed as the cost per sheep-month 
or cow-month for the grazing capacity 
of a certain piece of land, or as the 
annual cost per ewe or cow for all of 
the lands of a well-balanced ranch unit. 
This cost has varied a great deal with 
different ranches. One can find ex- 
tremes, for ranches of similar grazing 
capacity and type of operation, from 
20 cents a sheep-month and 75 cents a 
4 cow-month, to 3 cents a sheep-month 
and 15 cents a cow-month. 

How might some standards be de- 
veloped which would be useful tu ranch 
operators, land owners, and public ad- 
ministration, in arriving at a reason- 
able land charge, and avoiding extreme 
Variations in such charge? One pos- 
sible approach is to calculate the in- 
come from the prices which have pre- 
vailed most frequently for beef, lambs, 
and wool, and subtract from this in- 


charge, which have accompanied these 
prices. The margin is the amount 
available to maintain the land charge. 
This is a valid method of analysis be- 
cause the land does not have alterna- 
tive uses, and its value depends upon 
this margin of earnings after competi- 
tive rates are paid for the labor, sup- 
plies, equipment, etc. 

The average ranch prices which have 
prevailed most frequently in the past 
40 years are 6 to 7 cents a pound for 
beef and lambs, and 20 to 25 cents a 
pound for wool. With these prices, the 
average production costs will leave a 
margin for the land charge of 6 to 7 
cents a sheep-month and 30 to 35 cents 
a cow-month. This is the amount avail- 
able to cover land leases, taxes, and 
interest, in whatever combination they 
may occur on the ranch. 


Lease Values for Range Lands 


The lease values of different grades 
of grazing lands can be calculated from 
this value for a sheep-month or a cow- 
month of feed. Let us make this cal- 
culation for the five grades of grazing 
land that are used by the Montana 
Agricultural Experiment Station for its 
land classification work. The result is 
shown below in table 1. 


Per Month for One Cow or Five 
Ewes, and Annual Lease Value Per 
Acre, for Five Grades of 


Range Land 








Annual lease 
value per 


per month 
acre 


Acres 





— 
al 
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First grade grazing land 
Second “ 
Third “ 
Fourth “ 6%c 
Fifth “ 4c 








The lease values shown in table 1 
are derived by applying the acreage 
requirement for the different land 
grades to the value of a sheep-month 
of grazing. 


The Relation of Land Taxes to 


Lease Values 


There is a long-run tendency for 
land taxes to absorb approximately 
one third of the lease value of lands. 
The present tax rates rather generally 
absorb considerably more than this. 
Individual cases can be cited where the 
land tax is equal to or more than the 
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lease values shown in table 1, This 
puts a strong pressure on the land 
owner to permit stocking the land be- 
yond its grazing capacity in order to 
realize a return above taxes. 

If the land taxes were adjusted to a 
point where they were equal to one 
third of the lease value of grazing 
lands, the per-acre tax for the five 
grades of grazing land, as defined 
above, would be as shown in table 2. 


Table 2—Probable Tax-paying 
Ability of Different Grades of 
Grazing Land 
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Investment Values of Grazing 


Lands 


The amount per acre which a ranch 
operator can afford to invest in land 
can be calculated from the “earnings 
value” of a sheep-month or cow-month 
of range feed. If the land tax absorbs 
one third of this value, the remainder 
is the return to capital value for land. 
On the basis of the rental values and 
tax rates shown in tables 1 and 2, the 
values of the five different grades of 
grazing lands are calculated by capi- 
talizing the net return to land at an 
interest rate of 5 per cent (Table 3). 

These values are based upon the 
premise that the acreage requirements, 
as used above, give a proper rate of 
stocking, that the land tax equals one 
third of the rental value of the land, 
and that the land owner should buy 
land at a price to realize a 5 per cent 
rate of return upon the land invest- 
ment. 


Table 3—Investment Value Per 
Acre for Different Grades 
of Grazing Land 
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Valuation of Hay Lands 


The application of the preceding 
valuation procedure to hay lands, bas- 
ed upon a feed requirement of 500 
pounds of hay per month for a cow 
and 100 pounds per month for a ewe, 
would give capital values, approximate- 
ly, of $18.50, $27.50, and $39.00 per 
acre for hay lands capable of an aver- 
age annual hay production of one ton, 
one and one-half ton, and two tons, re- 
spectively, per acre. 

The comparable annual rental values 
per acre of hay lands of this produc- 
tivity would be $1.30, $2.00, and $2.60, 
respectively. The tax-paying ability of 
these three classes of hay land based 
upon the taxes equaling one third of the 
rental value would be 44, 66 and 86 
cents per acre. 


Summary 


The earnings available to support 
land values will in the long run deter- 
mine such values. Ranch operators 
have in the past been willing to buy 
lands at prices which meant a very low 
rate of return for earnings to the land. 
An interest rate averaging 5 per cent 
is now being paid on about one third 
of the valuation of ranch lands, how- 
ever, and land values will tend to come 
into line with their earning value. This 
study of ranch operations affords cer- 
tain average data on land lease values, 
tax-paying ability, and capital values, 
which may be used as a “measuring 
stick” for the analysis of individual 
ranch operations. 


The National Wool Growey 


King Wool 


ING WOOL—perhaps one of his 

strongest monarchies is the realm 
of school clothes, and especially col. 
lege clothes. For every day from Sep. 
tember to June the wool parade march. 
es neatly, comfortably across college 
campuses all over the nation. Almost 
any coed would be correct in admit. 
ting that 75 per cent of her sophisti- 
cated daytime wardrobe consists of 
suits, sweaters, skirts, coats, jackets, 
anklets and tailored dresses. 

Beginning in August, when 
lege wardrobe advertisements 
of the advertising pages of ne 
and magazines, the warm, soft 
of wool claim the spotlight. 

Few people stop to realize t 
ficance of this “wool parade’ to the 
people of Oregon. Being one of the 
largest wool-producing states, Oregon 
may well give a hand to the thousands 
of college students who so consistently 
patronize one of its prize industries. 

Of course, there must be a good rea- 
son for their patronage. It is not en- 
tirely the publicity from the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association, for many 
people have not come into contact with 
such advertising. A stronger reason for 
popularity is the test of service. 

What other fiber can produce gar- 
ments which have all of the following 
properties: warmth for comfort with 
little bulk on chilly days, elasticity for 
freedom of youthful movement, rich 
finish for smartness and luxury, almost 
endless variety of weaves for style and 
interest, strength for long wear, non- 
fading colors, and tailorability for per- 
petual neatness? 

The harum-scarum campus life of a 
fabric demands style, strength and little 
care. It is perfectly inevitable that 
only one fiber has stood the all-around 
time test for popularity to retain its 
throne at the pinnacle of service— 
King Wool. 


Pendleton, Ore. 


the col- 
ll many 


Spapers 
irments 


le signi- 


Marie Pell 


(Miss Pell is a senior student in home 
economics at Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon. Her article, “King Wool,” is printed 
at the request of the Oregon Wool Growers 
Association.—Editor’s Note. ) 





The California Convention 


HE regular winter series of wool 

growers’ conventions started in 
San Francisco on November 17, when 
the California Association opened its 
78th annual meeting. 

The quality of California conven- 
tions is always good, and this year’s 
was no exception with its outstanding 
attendance of wool growers anxious to 
work cooperatively for the advance- 
ment of the industry. To lead them 
in their efforts during the coming year, 
they selected Marshall Bond of West- 
haven as president and L. A. Robert- 
son of Garberville as vice president. 
Mr. Bond succeeds Frank C. Clarke 
of Laytonville, who had completed the 
customary two-year term as head of 
the association, and Mr. Robertson 
fills the position left vacant by the 
death of L. A. Manor. W. P. Wing, 
who is responsible in a large measure 
for the present strength and efficiency 
of the California sheepmen’s organiza- 
tion, continues as secretary. 

President Bond, with his partner, 
Frank Zubeldia, runs several thousand 
sheep on his ranch holdings on the 
west side of the San Joachin Valley. He 
is a graduate of Yale University, serv- 
ed as an aviator during the World War, 
and has been very active in sheep or- 
ganization affairs in his locality. Mr. 
Robertson, the new vice president, is 
advanced to his position with the state 
organization after more than twelve 
years’ service as president of the Hum- 
boldt Wool Growers Association. 


Committee Work 


Strong committee work was in evi- 
dence in the 60 resolutions adopted as 
the reports of eight committees. The 
position taken by the California Asso- 
ciation on the general problems of the 
industry may be noted from the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


Freight Rates 


Resolved that we are absolutely opposed 
to cancellation of any feeder rates now 
being used, or the establishment of rules, 
making it difficult to secure the benefit of 
such rates; further, that we’ oppose any 
increases in any rates, and that we urge 


the railroads to effect economies in their 
operations to secure more revenue, rather 
than securing same by means of rate in- 
creases. 


CCC Loans 


Whereas a large number of wool growers 
in California are convinced that the CCC 
loans advanced last year were of real and 
beneficial service to the entire industry and 
tended to stabilize the wool market by es- 
tablishing a minimum price level above 
what it probably would have been had 
such loans not been made available, 

Resolved that the federal government be 
asked to again extend such loans on the 
1939 wool clip. 


Wool Top Futures 


Whereas the operation of the wool top 
futures market is a complex and apparently 
a controversial subject, 

Resolved that if practicable the directors 
of the California Wool Growers Association 
should appoint a committee to study this 
subject and report its findings either to the 
Board of Directors at some time during the 
year or to the convention assembled in No- 
vember, 1939. 


Labeling of Wool Fabrics 


Resolved that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission should exercise the limits of its 
powers in promulgating rules relating to the 
proper labeling of wool fabrics. 


Grazing 


As the present administration of the 
Taylor Grazing Act in this area is generally 
satisfactory and the private lands, privately 
owned water and the public range are not 
all classified, we do not at this time wish 
to make any recommendation on the changes 
in the Federal Range Code as recommended 
by the National Wool Growers Association. 


% 


We believe thav the agreement worked 
out last summer at Denver between the live- 
stock associations and the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice will go a long way in stabilizing the 
livestock industry and we heartily com- 
mend the U. S. Forest Service for its co- 
operation in working out this policy. 


* 


Whereas there is an urgent need of the 
application of the control burning policy 
in the Central Sierra foothills as well as in 
the Sacramento and North Coast districts 
and elsewhere, 

“Therefore be it resolved that the State 
Division of Forestry be requested to place 
an additional ranger in the Central Sierra 


District in addition to Ranger Dixon in the 
North Coast and Assistant Ranger Durrer 
in the Sacramento District to administer the 
policy of control burning as laid down by 
the State Board of Forestry and that sufh- 
cient funds be provided to maintain these 
rangers on a year-long basis. 


Soil Conservation 


Be it resolved that the California Wool 
Growers Association go on record as op- 
posed to the further continuance of the 
Soil Conservation Act as now applied. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


We reiterate 1937 statement on tariff 
which reads as follows: “We insist that the 
American producer is entitled to the Am- 
erican markets, and that any tariff laws, 
treaties, agreements or reciprocal arrange- 
ments or other devices by whatsoever name, 
which deprive him of the American market, 
will bring hardships, suffering and national 
economic disaster to producers and consum- 
ers alike,” and we further insist that all 
such agreements be ratified by the Senate 
of the United States. 


Predatory Animal Control 


Resolved that the California Wool Grow- 
ers Association continue its support of the 
predator control program of the Associated 
Sportsmen of California. 

+ % % + 


Whereas a certain portion of funds ac- 
cruing from the Taylor Grazing Act may 
be made available for predatory animal con- 
trol upon recommendation * * * 

Be it resolved that we request that these 
funds be released for predatory animal con- 
trol by the Biological Survey with the least 
possible delay. 


+ + * * 


Whereas the benefits accruing. to the 
sheep industry from the activities of the 
predatory animal control forces of the 
State Department of Agriculture in coop- 
eration with the federal government are of 
inestimable value and are necessary for the 
present and future welfare of the wool 
growers of the state, * * * 

Be it resolved that this service be con- 
tinued by the government and the state to 
as great an extent as the situation justifies; 
and in any event to no less than $30,000 a 
year from the California State Department 
of Agriculture and $60,000 a year from 
the Division of Fish and Game. 

Be it further resolved that the so-called 
“Ten-year program” as passed by Congress 
be invoked without delay, in order that. this 
industry may be further bolstered and en- 
couraged. 
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High Quality Meats 


It is universally conceded that all food 
products are undergoing a change toward 
the making of higher standards of quality, 
in our present day production methods. 

Whereas the growers of lamb are in a 
business of producing food for the general 
public, and 

Whereas the growers of lamb find that 
they must successfully compete with these 
better produced foods for the American 
housewife, and 

Whereas it is necessary to hold and even 
expand our present lamb outlets in the face 
of this fair competition, 

Therefore be it resolved that this associa- 
tion do everything within its power to fos- 
ter the production of better lambs for the 
American housewife, with the producer of 
those lambs and with its consumption by 
the American housewives, through proper 
advertising and publicity work, both within 
its own organization, and with recognized 
advertising agencies wherever practicable. 


The P rogram 


President Clarke’s address, covering, 
in a very able manner, the work of 
sheepmen’s associations, both state and 
national, during the past year, was dis- 
tributed in printed form and not read 
from the platform. It also appears in 
full in the November 22 issue of the 
California Wool Grower. As an ex- 
ample of the work of the sheepmen’s 
organizations on behalf of the industry, 
Mr. Clarke cited activities in connec- 
tion with reciprocal trade agreements, 
a part of which statement follows: 

The Anglo-American Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement is announced today. We want 
to point out the invaluable work accomp- 
lished by our National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, the Wyoming Wool Growers, and 
the Texas Sheep and Goat. Raisers Associa- 
tion, in sending representatives of the sheep- 
raising industry to Washington to protest 
any reduction in duty rates on raw wool 
or wool goods in the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement with Great Britain. C. B. 
Wardlaw of Del Rio, Texas, vice president 
of the National Wool Growers Association, 
for instance, made two trips to Washington 
this past spring and personally saw to it 
that Texas bankers, publishers of Texas 
newspapers, merchants also went to Wash- 
ington to interview the State Department- 
Tariff Committee, Senators and Congress- 
men. The long hard work at Washington 
of our National Secretary, F. R. Marshall, 
our national legislative representative, J. B. 
Wilson, and our National President Roscoe 
Rich in connection with tariff matters 


should not be overlooked. 


Mr. Clarke also urged upon sheep- 
men the very great need for promo- 
tional work for both lamb and wool. 

Undoubtedly the question of trade 
agreements would have occupied much 
of the attention of the California wool 
growers during their convention, but 
the announcement of the terms of the 
agreements with the United Kingdom 
and Canada on November 17, the open- 
ing day of the convention, added suffi- 
cient fuel to make the discussion a 
heated one. President Rich of the Na- 
tional Association warned sheepmen of 
the dangers present in this way of 
making tariffs and of the necessity of 
giving most serious consideration to 
the matter. Congressman Gearhart of 
Fresno, California, in very vigorous 
language, said that it was apparently 
the idea of the State Department to 
level the nation’s tariff barriers hori- 
zontally through trade agreements. “I 
believe,” he said, “the American farm- 
er is entitled to the American market, 
but these agreements are surely and 
rapidly taking this market away from 
our farmers.” 

Another forceful speaker on the sub- 
ject of trade agreements was S. W. Mc- 
Clure of Idaho. Some of the state- 
ments made by Dr. McClure are given 
here: 

Announcement of these treaties (with 
Great Britain and Canada) was made in 
January and hearings were held in March. 
Your National Association aided by the 
states presented your protest in an able 
manner, but remember they were talking to 
a “packed court.” This particular court is 
made up of low-tariff advocates and some 
who believe in “free” raw materials. Their 
only restraint is the fear of public opinion 
at the polls. Their work is done in secret, 
behind closed doors, in a sanctum to which 
all farmers, stockmen and industrial pro- 
ducers are denied admission. Things are 
then discussed not from a practical Ameri- 
can standpoint but from the position of a 
college professor endowed with profound 
learning but little wisdom. * * * 

Primarily these trade treaties were intend- 
ed to apply to but a few countries and a 
few commodities. They have been prosti- 
tuted into an unlawful means of reducing 
the tariff. You will find that each time a 
treaty is renewed the rates will be made 
lower and lower. This particular British 
treaty was announced last January. We are 
now told that the terms of the treaty will 
be made public tomorrow. It has been com- 
pleted for many months, but Jim Farley 
told the administration it would have a bad 
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political effect so its announcement has been 
held until the week after election. It is the 
hope that the industries that have been 
traded off will forget before next 


election, 
With 12 million Americans now out of 
work, a few more make but little difference. 
It is my judgment that these trade treaties 
reduced the price of your 1938 wool some 
4 cents a pound. That amount was taken 
off last spring. This treaty should not fur- 
ther reduce existing prices. 
+ % % % 
Indeed in his “fireside” chats, Mr. Hull 
is preaching world trade as a means for 
world peace. That is a new theory of world 


trade never before put forward by any 


great man. Senator Borah has said hat in- 
ternational trade is the most potent cause 
of war. After the world war, President Wil- 
son said, “This war, in its inception, was a 
commercial and industrial war.” * * * Re. 
cently a Democrat pointed with pride to 
our increasing exports of American-made 
merchandise, but he failed to tell our 
people that these exports were largely war 
materials sent to the nations at war or those 
preparing for war. What does he suppose 


Japan wants of a million tons of our scrap 
iron? Why does England import our air- 
plane parts, with all of Europe buying our 
war materials as fast as we can make them? 
If international trade did not make war, 
our exports would be insignificant. 

If each nation tended to its own business 
within its own borders there would be 
nothing to fight for or about. 

Another subject causing a lot of live- 
ly discussion was that of a game man- 
agement plan for California, treated on 
the program by L. A. Barrett of the 
Commonwealth Club of California. On 
the basis of the discussion, the conven- 
tion passed a resolution calling for the 
state-wide organization of all livestock 
and conservation groups to prepare a 
general program for the proper cor- 
relation of the range management of 
livestock and wildlife. 

What the course of future lambs and 
wool markets might be was discussed 
very competently by E. C. Voorhies, 
agricultural economist on the Giannini 
Foundation at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He said that the anticipated in- 
crease in industrial activity should, of 
course, mean expanding purchasing 
power, and a general improvement in 
conditions in 1939, but that the “eco- 
nomic fog” made it very difficult to 
make forecasts of any kind. 

The lamb promotion work of Swift 
and Company during the past year (see 
November Wool Grower, page 15) was 
presented to California sheepmen by 
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F. M. Simpson in charge of agricultural 
research for that company. 

Other speakers at the California con- 
vention included: R. A. Ward, man- 
ager of Pacific Wool growers; Arthur 
Shultis, University of California ex- 
tension specialist; W. M. Chipman of 
Dean Witter and Company, San Fran- 
cisco; Davenport Phelps, western 
representative of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board; J. W. Howell, 
president of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Howard Vaughn 
of Dixon, California. 

California wool growers honored Dr. 
S. W. McClure, former secretary of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, for his past and continuing ef- 
forts on behalf of the industry, by ex- 
tending him a life membership in the 
California organization. 

It was also decided at the closing 
session of the convention to rearrange 
the dates for the 1939 meeting so that 
'they would coincide with the Golden 
Gate Sheep Show on Treasure Island, 
which opens September 23. The plan 
now is to have the wool growers’ con- 
vention on September 21 and 22. 






























The Pension Muddle 


HE United States must solve the 

old age pension problem and re- 
move it from politics, or that problem 
will bring our government to its end. 
Each year this subject is becoming 
more and more involved in politics un- 
til now it has reached the point where 
it is interfering with needed legislation 
and putting into office men unfit to 
guide our destinies. If let alone as 
now going, these old age pensions 
ill not only bankrupt most of the 
States but may result in starving vast 
umbers*of old folks who deserve a 
better fate. 
When the present pension of one 
lollar a day was first presented, it 
Bave tht old folks adequate support 
and did not unduly burden the tax- 
payers. It seemed for a time that the 
states could meet their share of the 
burden by increased taxes and, as the 
ederal government is bankrupt any- 
how, affairs went well. However, from 
reek to week the number of pensioners 
ncreased together with an increase in 





































































































































New Wool Trade President 





H. Clyde Moore 
Mr. Moore was elected president of the 


Boston Wool Trade Association at its 
annual meeting on November 15, 1938. 
He succeeds R. W. Dana. Other officers 
of the association are Percy E. Sheldon, 
vice president, and C. Willard Bigelow, 


secretary-treasurer. 








cost of administration until now several 
of the states must struggle to meet 
the burden. 

My own state is now calling a special 
session of the legislature to raise an 
existing deficit. Sooner or later all 
states will do likewise. This pension, 
like all others, starts small but grows 
and grows and grows and its cost can- 
not be computed in advance. Any esti- 
mate, no matter how careful, will fall 
far short of the mark. Ultimately this 
pension alone may exceed two billion 
dollars per year and it might bankrupt 
the nation. 

It is my opinion that most people 
are agreed that the old age pension 
should be one dollar per day. Generally 
speaking, taxpayers do not complain of 
that amount and the folks should be 
satisfied with such payment. Other- 
wise $30 per month may be converted 
into 30 loaves of bread per month, 
which is about the payment in Russia. 

The solution of this problem lies with 
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the states and will be found in each 
state amending its constitution so as to 
limit payment to $30 per month. To 
do this, however, some great national 
hero like Theodore Roosevelt would 
need to take the lead. In the absence 
of such leadership, associations of tax- 
payers should give the matter adequate 
consideration. 
S. W. McClure 


A.W.I. Activities Curtailed 


T A recent meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Associated 
Wool Industries, it was voted to make 
a further curtailment in the activities 
of the organization. The lack of sup- 
port from the industry as a whole made 
such a decision inevitable. 
Headquarters will be continued at 
386 Fourth Avenue and the Associated 
Wool Industries will act as a clearing 
house for information on wool, espe- 
cially. for information of an educational 
nature. Aside from this work the prin- 
cipal function of the Associated Wool 
Industries will be to serve as a rallying 
point for specific promotions which, it 
is hoped, will be undertaken as time 
goes on by those directly concerned in 
the sale of particular products the chief 
component of which is wool. 


Wool Case before F. T. C. 


IOLATION of the Federal Trade 

Commission Act in the sale of cer- 
tain blankets under the trade name 
“Golden Fleece” is alleged by the Com- 
mission in a complaint issued against 
W. S. Libbey Company, Lewiston, 
Maine. 

Through use of the word “fleece” in 
the trade name appearing on labels at- 
tached to the blankets, the respondent 
company allegedly represents and im- 
plies that they are made from material 
composed entirely of wool or that the 
chief constituent therein is wool. 

The complaint charge$ that the blan- 
kets so labeled are manufactured from 
material composed chiefly, if not en- 
tirely of cotton, and that the wool con- 
tent, if any, is negligible. 

The respondent company has been 
allowed 20 days to answer the. com- 
plaint. 
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The International de 
Exnisitors: C. S. Arn, Kenton, Ohio; King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming; M. Mop. 


; Creiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming; University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; University 
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Jupce: E. F. Rinehart, Boise, Idaho. 
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judged by George Myers of Chicago, 


W. J. Brodie of Stouffville, Ontario, CORRIEDALES 
Come hibited the ch ‘ Exuisitors: Anchorage Farms, Barrington, Illinois; King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming; 
anada, exhibite c -aeeeee. one M. Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming; University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming; 


load of lambs. These lambs placed Walker & Sands, Gambier, Ohio. 
first in the class for native lambs under Jupce: E. F. Rinehart, Boise, Idaho. 


85 pounds. Frank H, Means of Sag- 











uache, Colorado, showed the first-place 


carload in the class for range lambs _ gpregpers 
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17 Shown 
3 Lambs 
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weighing 90 pounds and over. Wm. 
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Wilson of Burlington, Wisconsin, was King 
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second in this division; W. B. Austin of Moncreiffe 
U. of Wyoming 
Walker '& Sands_..____________- 


*Champion 
fourth. **Reserve Champion 


HAMPSHIRES Wool Show 


Exnisitors: Glenn Retreat Farms, Dorchester, Texas; Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa; LACEMENTS in the division for 
M. Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming; Mt. Haggin Land & Live Stock Co., Ana- , Market Cl Wool at the Inte: 
conda, Montana; Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa.; University of : arnt -shligiamecdiiaall ‘ 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo.; Elwood Wheaton, Charlotte, Mich. national were made by J. W Pi Chris- 

; tie of Washington, D. C., as follows: 

Jupce: Frank Brown, Jr., Carlton, Oregon. 64’s, 70’s, 80’s (Fine) Combing (1 

shown): 1. University of Illinois, Ut 

bana, Ill.; 2 and 4. George W. Deeds 

Pataskala, Ohio; 3. J. L. Ryan‘, Galen 

Ohio; 5, W. H. Calland, Surimerfield 

Ohio. 

58’s, 60’s (14 Blood) Combing (! 

Glenn Retreat*** shown): 1 and 3. George bP ove 

| 2. Loren Frank, Rochester, Mich., 

a ee ; King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming 

: 3 5. J. H. Hahn, Townsend, Montana. 

Mt. Haggin ; 1 4 56’s (3% Blood) Combing (30 show!) 

Pennsylvania 1 and 2. King Bros. Co., 3. |. A. Taylor 

Marysville, Ohio; 4. Thompson Brothers, 

West Mansfield, Ohio; 5. [van Logal, 

Mt. Gilead, Ohio. ‘ 

48’s, 50’s (%4 Blood) Combing | 

**Restee ‘Chanson shown) : 1. King Bros. Co.; 2 1nd 4. be 

sail sae Taylor; 3. Ivan Logan; 5. J. ©. & H." 

***The sheep shown by Glenn Retreat Farms were imported this year. Walker, Gambier, Ohio. 
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46's (Low 4 Blood) Combing (10 
shown): 1. L. A. Taylor; 2. Harvey 
Klein, Gladwin, Mich.; 3. Fred William- 
son & Sons, Xenia, Ohio; 4. D. N. Gould, 
Hydesville, Calif.; 5. C. E. Grelle, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

36's, 40’s (Braid) (7 shown); | and 2. 
J. R. Bickett, Xenia, Ohio; 3. Harry T. 


Crandell, Jr., Caro, Mich.; 4 and 5. Peter 
Hintz, Clyde, Ohio. 
Champion Fleece: University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. (Rambouillet Ram) 
Reserve Champion Fleece: King Bros. 
Co., Laramie, Wyoming. (Corriedale 
Ewe). 





Climate and Grazing Influence on 


Sheep Range 


HE in‘luence of climate and graz- 
ing on the periods of range use, 
forage production, and the condition 
and yields of range sheep was the sub- 
ject of investigation at the United 
States Sheep Experiment Station at 
Dubois, Idaho, during a nine-year pe- 
riod, 1924 to 1932. The results of that 
study have recently been compiled by 
G. W. Craddock, senior range examiner 
of the Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, and C. L. Forsling, 
assistant chief in charge of forest re- 
search, U. S. Forest Service, and is- 
sued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as Technical Bulletin No. 600. 
The information gathered by the 
study and treated by the authors is 
summarized in the bulletin as follows: 


Summary 


Spring-fall range lands in southern Idaho 
are subject to wide fluctuations of climate 
from year to year. Monthly mean temper- 
atures ranged from 17.69° F. in January to 
69.36° in July, while daily extremes as low 
as —26° occurred in January and as high 
as 102° in July. On the average, temper- 
atures remained above 40° from April 10 
to October 20, or a period of 193 days. 

Precipitation averaged 10.18 inches an- 
nually, 4.38 inches of which occurred as 
snow and rain during the 6-month period, 
October 1 to March 31. It is subject to 
wide fluctuations from year to year and 
from month to month. Rainfall is par- 
ticularly uncertain during the spring and 
‘ummer months, rainless periods often per- 
mitting the soil to become thoroughly dry 
for weeks at a time after June. The maxi- 
mum annual precipitation was 16.66 inches 
and the minimum 6.00 inches. During the 
9-year period two years were above average, 
three were about average, and four distinctly 
low average. 
ie compared with records at Idaho 
ws, 50 miles distant, it is evident that 
Precipitation during the 9-year period of 
study was part of the longest of several dry 
‘ycles on record for that section. 


The annual fluctuations in weather re- 
sulted in important changes in the amount 
of forage produced, thus directly affecting 
the periods of use, the grazing capacity of 
the range, and to some extent the condition 
and productivity of sheep. 

The start of forage growth in the spring 
varied from as early as March 20 to as 
late as April 24, or a range of 36 days, 
largely as the result of fluctuations in the 
time at which temperatures rose to levels 
favorable for plant growth. 

Two-inch height growth was reached on 
the approximately average date of April 22 
and was subject to a range of only 18 days 
between the earliest and latest dates, also 
largely due to fluctuations in temperatures. 

Four-and six-inch stages of height growth, 
seed formation, and curing varied in oc- 
currence with respect to the earliest and 
latest date during the study period by 27, 
37, 60, and 56 days, respectively, partly 
due to temperature but more especially to 
differences in precipitation. 

The volume of forage produced varied 
from 41 per cent above to 33 per cent be- 
low the 9-year average, largely as the result 
of precipitation during the winter and spring 
season. 

The basal area of perennial grasses on 
protected quadrats declined 19 per cent dur- 
ing the period 1923-32, owing to the 
breaking up of large clumps following 
drought. 

Livestock condition and yields appeared 
to fluctuate in accordance with general 
range’ conditions, but other elements includ- 
ing improvement by selection and breed- 
ing, the maintenance of the sheep in generally 
high condition at all times and the con- 
dition to which the sheep were subjected 
on the summer and winter range and winter 
feed lots, tended to obscure the specific 
influence of climate during the spring and 
fall seasons. The most striking relationships 
indicated that body weights of sheep were 
partially affecte@ by both spring and fall 
range conditions, and the number of lambs 
born alive was influenced by climatic con- 
ditions of the preceding year. 

Over and above the influence of climate, 
the intensity and periods of grazing had a 
profound effect upon the grazing value of 
the spring-fall range. 
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Serious range depletion occurred on four 
80-acre range areas where for nine years 
from 19 to 68 per cent of the available for- 
age was utilized in the spring followed by 
the removal of from 25 to 66 per cent of 
the forage in the fall, or a total for the 
year of 82 to 93 per cent. The degree of 
depletion on the four ranges was approxi- 
mately directly proportional to the intensity 
of spring use. Measurable effects of over- 
grazing included the reduction of from 20 to 
65 per cent in grazing value, an increase of 
27 to 73 per cent in the density of relatively 
unpalatable sagebrush and other shrubs, a 
decrease of 14 to 81 per cent in the density 
of highly palatable weeds and bunchgrasses, 
and a delay of as many as 14 days in the 
occurrence of 2-inch height growth of 
grasses and diminished weed-flower produc- 
tion due to decreased vigor. 

On another 80-acre range area in which, 
on the average, 83 per cent of all available 
forage was utilized in the fall and none in 
the spring, the range definitely improved. 
This improvement was characterized by an 
increase of 15 per cent in grazing value, a 
15 and 16 per cent increase in the density 
of grass and weed forage, respectively, and 
a 5 per cent decrease in the density of sage- 
brush and other shrubs, 

The herded portion of the station range 
was maintained in a productive condition 
when grazed according to a rotation system 
whereby in average years approximately 30 
to 35 per cent of the available bunchgrasses 
were utilized in the spring, starting when 
the grasses approached 2-inch height growth; 
and about 33 per cent in the fall, or up to 
65 per cent for the year as a whole. For 
the 9-year period this range was used at the 
rate of about 11% acres per sheep per month, 
for approximately 2'/, months in the spring 
and in the fall. 

From the above data the following 
conclusions were drawn by Craddock 
and Forsling with respect to proper 
periods of range use, the rate of stock- 
ing, and systems of grazing for range 
sheep management on_ spring-fall 
ranges in southern Idaho characterized 


by sagebrush-bunchgrass vegetation. 


Conclusions 


(1) The yearly calendar of operations 
should be planned so as to begin spring 
grazing after grasses reach 2-inch height 
growth, There is a minimum of variation 
in this stage of development, thus insuring 
available forage in most years and necessi- 
tating the maintenance of not more than a 
10-day supply of reserve feed for the excep- 
tional year when forage development is late. 
This also precludes misuse of the range, 
since, from this time on, forage growth will 
ordinarily progress in advance of the sheep, 
insuring that adequate feed will be avail- 
able during the entire spring season if the 
range is not overstocked. Near Dubois, 
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Idaho, 2-inch height growth is reached on 
the approximate average date of April 22. 
Spring grazing should end when bunch- 
grasses begin to cure, which occurs about 
July 2 near Dubois. 


(2) Fall grazing should begin when sum- 
mer range is utilized, but preferably after 
rains start regrowth of grasses or soften the 
cured bunchgrasses. Since fall grazing must 
end with the coming of deep snow and this 
occurrence is extremely variable, a 30-day 
reserve supply of feed or its equivalent of 
protected winter range over and above nor- 
mal winter requirements should be main- 
tained as insurance against years of early 
snows. 


(3) For ranges having a total plant 
cover of about 25 per cent, comprising ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of bunchgrasses and 
palatable weeds and 55 per cent of sage- 
brush and other less palatable shrubs, stock- 
ing should be at the rate of two thirds of a 
sheep per acre per month for approximately 
2'%4 months in the spring and in the fall. 
A lower rate of stocking is recommended 
where relatively less bunchgrass and weed 
forage is available, and a higher rate on 
areas supporting a more dense stand of 
palatable vegetation. 


(4) Rotation spring grazing is essential 
for maintaining sagebrush-bunchgrass range 
under the conditions of climate which pre- 
vail in this section. This system can be 
applied by dividing the range into two or 
more convenient units and routing the sheep 
from one to the other as the season ad- 
vances, beginning this process with a differ- 
ent unit each succeeding year. The periods 
of use and rate of stocking should be ad- 
justed so that approximately one third of 
the available bunchgrasses over the range 
as a whole are utilized during the spring 
season after grasses reach 2-inch height 
growth, and not to exceed two thirds of 
the total in the fall of average growth years. 
This system of management will insure ade- 
quate forage in the poorest growth year 
and in good years will permit range plants 
which may have been heavily grazed in 
previous years of drought to recover vigor. 
Moreover, because ample forage is available 
under this system, the sheep can be expected 
to be maintained in a thrifty and productive 
condition. 


(5) Deferring all grazing until fall for 
a period of several years on successive por- 
tions of the range is recommended for ob- 
taining maximum improvement of depleted 
range. 

Copies of this bulletin—Technical 
Bulletin No. 600, “The Influence of 
Climate and Grazing on Spring-Fall 
Sheep Range in Southern Idaho” —may 
be obtained for 10 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





C.C.C. WOOL LOANS 


Through. December 3, 1938, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation had 
made loans aggregating $13,303,- 
294.84, on 73,488,839 net grease 
pounds of wool, or an average of 
18.10 cents a pound. This figure in- 
cludes repayments of $2,068,044.81 
covering 11,638,839 pounds of wool. 











Farm Families Freezing 


Own Foods 


RESH steaks, roasts, and chops 

during the summer and fresh home- 
grown fruits and vegetables during the 
winter are becoming the regular diet 
of many farm families since the 
development of refrigerated locker 
plants. The rapid expansion in the 
use of such plants is one of the out- 
standing recent developments in the 
field of food distribution and storage, 
according to a report recently made by 
L. B. Mann upon completion of a study 
for the Farm Credit Administration. 

In these local locker plants, many 
of which are cooperative, fresh home- 
grown foods are frozen and stored at 
temperatures near zero until needed. 
It is significant, Mr. Mann pointed 
out, that this development has been 
fostered largely in rural communities 
by farmers and townspeople. 

Approximately 2,500 plants contain- 
ing 850,000 lockers, each of which has 
an annual storage volume of 500 
pounds or more, are now in operation, 
Mr. Mann estimated. New plants are 
being established at a rate of about 
50 a month. Nearly all sections of the 
country now have some of these plants, 
although the greatest number are found 
in the western and mid-western states. 

Farmers, and in some cases, towns- 
people, rent lockers at a cost of from 
$10 to $12 a year. Some locker plants 
give what may be called “limited” 
service and others “complete” service. 
The limited-service plants provide cold 
storage service only. Complete-service 
plants resemble small, modern packing 
plants and incdue butchering for the 
patron either on the farm or at the 
plant, chilling, cutting, wrapping, grind- 
ing, sharp-freezing, curing, smoking, 
lard rendering, and cold storage of 
meat, as well as the freezing and stor- 
ing of fruits and vegetables. 
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Good grades of beef and lamb may 
be stored up to six months and some 
times more. Pork is usually stored fo, 
not more than three or four month: 
and poultry for as long as six months 

The possible savings which may be 
effected through the use of a locke; 
by the average sized family of foy; 
or five persons probably range from 
$30 to $60 a year, Mr. Mann reported 
The primary advantage to the farm 
family, however, is not so much 
economy as it is the standard of living 
Economy has been the principal appeal 
to town or city patrons. 

The results of Mr. Mann’s recen 
study of this matter have been com. 
piled in pamphlet form under the title, 
“Refrigerated Food Lockers,” Circular 
No. C-107, copies of which may be 
obtained upon request from the 
Director of Information and Extension 
Farm Credit Administration, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 





F. T. C. Complaint 


HARGING violation of the Feé- 
eral Trade Commission Act in 
the sale of cloth and woolen fabrics to 
manufacturers for use in making gar- 
ments, the Commission has issued ’ 
complaint against W. G. Fisher & Co, 
Inc., 225 West 34th St., New York. 
It is alleged that on labels furnished 
by the respondent company to garment 
manufacturers far use in garments cut 
from the respondent company’s cloti 
and fabrics, representations were made 
to the effect that certain garments were 
genuine Harris Tweed and woven }j 
W. G. Fisher & Co., and that certain 
garments were of genuine Harti 
Tweed, made solely of imported Brit 
ish wool and were hand loomed. 
The respondent’s representations art 
alleged to be false, deceptive and mis- 
leading as the fabrics labeled “Harris 
Tweed” do not fulfill the requirements 
for the genuine product of that name, 
other fabrics are not hand loomed from 
imported British wool; substantial 
quantities of the wool entering into the 
respondent’s cloth and fabrics are il 
ported from Iceland and the respondent 
is not the manufacturer of the cloth 
and fabrics it sells. 
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National Wool Marketing Corporation 
Nows Bulletin 


Grower Owned and Operated 





HE annual meeting of the stock- 

holders and directors of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation 
was held in Chicago, Illinois, on De- 
cember 1 and 2. 

Directors nominated by each mem- 
ber association were elected to the 
Board for the coming year as follows: 

Lou Charlebois, Wickenburg, Ari- 
zona; Frank Lebus, Cynthiana, Ken- 
tucky; Clair Hotchkiss, Hotchkiss, 
Colorado; Edward Sargent, Chama, 
New Mexico; Judson A. Mabey, Ban- 
croft, Idaho; T. I. Ferris, Pleasant 
Lake, Indiana; J. L. Bane, Bondurant, 
Iowa; F. D. King, Charlotte, Michi- 
gan; O. O. Wolf, Ottawa, Kansas; 
Lester H. Smith, Windom, Minnesota; J. P. Johansen, 
Garrison, Utah; Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico; 
C. W. Buttz, Devils Lake, North Dakota; J. W. Hoech, 
The Dalles, Oregon; Jas. H. Lemmon, Lemmon, South 
Dakota; W. H. Ferguson, Richmond, Virginia; Chas. Redd, 
LaSal, Utah; Worth S.. Lee, Mountain Home, Idaho; C. 
J. Ritland, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin; J. B. Wilson, 
McKinley, Wyoming. 

The following directors were re-elected to serve on 
the Executive Committee of the Board with the president 
and vice presidents: 

Worth S. Lee, Mountain Home, Idaho; Clair Hotch- 
kiss, Hotchkiss, Colorado; Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New 
Mexico; Jas. H. Lemmon, Lemmon, South Dakota; Frank 
Lebus, Cynthiana, Kentucky. 

Under an amendment to the by-laws adopted at the 
stockholders’ meeting, provision was made for the election 
ol two vice presidents, one to be chosen from among the 
directors representing the fleece wool associations and the 
other from the territory associations. Dr. O. O. Wolf of 
Ottawa, Kansas, was nominated by the fleece wool asso- 
cations and elected as the first vice president to fill this 
additional office. 


Other officers listed below were all re-elected for the 
coming year: 





President, Chas. Redd, LaSal, Utah; Vice President, . 


Edw. Sargent, Chama, New Mexico; General Manager, C. 


J. Fawcett, Boston, Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, D. E. Judd, 


Boston. 


= 
Charles Redd, Reelected President of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 


The Wool Market 


HERE has been a general slowing 

up in the wool market since the 
trade agreements with the United 
Kingdom and Canada were signed on 
the 17th of November. While the re- 
duction in duty on the manufactured 
articles made fron? wool, which appear 
elsewhere in this issue, was not more 
drastic than anticipated, yet it is al- 
most impossible to properly appraise 
the effect this will have on the value 
of our domestic manufactured articles. 
No one knows just how cheaply these 
articles can be produced in foreign 
countries. Strange to say, many textile 
manufacturers in England, according to good authorities, 
were not aware until lately that the same privileges were 
accorded to other favored nations. 

The statement made by the Secretary of State to the 
effect that if and when agreements were negotiated involv- 
ing duties on wool, compensatory duties now enjoyed by 
the manufacturers would be reduced accordingly seems to 
have had much more of an effect on our domestic market 
than the reduction of duties on textiles in the United King- 
dom Agreement. Fear that future trade agreements will 
involve the duty on foreign imports has affected the market 
and is now preventing manufacturers from development of 
future plans. Contracts for tops are frequently made as 
much as three, four, and five months ahead. If in the mean- 
time an agreement with any foreign country is promulgated 
that would reduce the value of wool, it would be difficult 
indeed to make delivery of the tops under contract if the 
market had declined. In other words, it is frequently stated 
that in the top and yarn industry a contract for future de- 
livery is not a contract until the merchandise is delivered 
and. paid for. This is an evil practice, the effects of which 
work back through the various manufacturing processes to 
the wool and make one more burden to be borne by the old 
ewe herself. 

One of the most objectionable features is the maxi- 
mum reduction of 50 per cent on wool rags. The former 
rate was 18 cents. This term “wool rags” covers a multi- 
tude of sins and it is feared that the reduction of duty to 
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9 cents on this type of material will permit a flood of im- 
ports from various foreign countries and result in serious 
disturbance in the woolen branch of the manufacturing in- 
dustry. Japan has been very aggressive in the last decade 
in the manufacture of worsted fabrics and has been par- 
ticularly successful in blending wool and silk, Wages paid 
in Japan are probably not equivalent to more than 5 cents 
an hour in our money. Italy is also keen for foreign com- 
merce and is a competitor. Wages in that country are 
probably not more than 20 cents an hour. England pays 
her textile workers more, probably ranging around 25 cents 
to 30 cents an hour and is just now apparently waking up 
to the fact that, in securing a reduction in the import duties 
to the United States, she has done a greater favor to the 
countries employing cheap labor than to English manufac- 
turers themselves. 

Many manufacturers entertained the belief that a reduc- 
tion in the grease wool duties upon Australian wool was in 
the making and that the Secretary of State might make such 
an announcement at any time. In order to clarify this situa- 
tion we communicated with the State Department and have 
today, December 7, received this reply: 

While study continues to be given to the possibility of nego- 
tiating trade agreements with various foreign countries including 
Australia, no notice of intention to negotiate a trade agreement with 
that country has been made. Should negotiations be initiated, 
public announcement will be made, and the usual opportunity will 
be provided all interested persons to present statements and views 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

This would seem to clearly indicate that if a trade 
agreement with Australia is to be projected, it would take 
some months. to complete in the usual course of serving 
official notice that a trade agreement is being considered 
and giving notice of public hearings and negotiations. 


Statistical Position of Wool 


Statistically, wool is in a fairly strong position. It is 
estimated that not more than one hundred million pounds 
cf wool is left in the hands of growers, dealers, aud coop- 
eratives. Under normal conditions this would be a very 
small supply of wool; indeed, not over two months’ supply 
cf good consumption. It is not the supply of domestic 
grease wool that is the alarming factor, but whether foreign 
countries or domestic manufacturers are going to enjoy our 
market for manufactured goods. Under such conditions the 
manufacturers appear to be following the natural course, 
and that is to buy from hand to mouth after they have se- 
cured the orders for cloth. 


New York Goods Market 


The cloth situation in New York is not too bad. To be 
sure, orders have slowed up considerably and a few were 
lost by the mills due to their failure to make prompt de- 
liveries. Some mills have sharply speeded up their produc- 
tion in an effort to supply their customers with early deliver- 
ies. The mild weather that prevailed during the fall was not 
conducive to the purchase of overcoats. The late cold snap 
has injected a little life into the retail trade and substantial 
orders for spring, or the lightweight season, have been 


.64-66s ordinary topmaking wool comparable to « 
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placed. It is said on good authority that some of the mil 
have booked orders to the extent of normal mil! capacity 
until February but still refuse to cover for their require. 
ments of grease wool, believing that it would not cost more 
with the possibility of costing less, as their requirements 
develop. Men’s wear has come in for its share of the bys. 
uess. It is estimated that there are unfilled orders on the 
books of the manufacturers to the extent of thir'y millioy 
yards of men’s worsteds, which is about twice t! 


> amount 
this time last year. 
Government Contracts Being Placed 
Government contracts have been placed in he textile 
field in fairly substantial quantities. Competiti+n on the 
part of manufacturers has been exceedingly keen Bids for 
the last contract were far below expectation, an” illustrate 


kow hungry some mills are for business. The e//ect of the 
trade agreement with the United Kingdom was reflected in 
the low bids. The extensive rearmament progrim of the 
government, if followed through, will evident'y require 
considerable material of this kind and it is expected that 
such orders for the Army, Navy, Civilian Cvonservation 
Camps, and other governmental agencies will be a consid. 
erable factor for some time to come. 


Wool Top Futures 


Violent fluctuations on the wool top futures market | 


has added to the confusion now existing in the wool mar. 
ket. While it is true that this type of operation depends on 
a fluctuating market, an 8-cent-per-clean-pound slump in 
about 48 hours is more than should be expected and exerts 


a very unstabilizing effect on values. This is what happened | 


shortly after the announcement of the trade agreement with 
Britain. New York manufacturers are prone to refer to 
values reflected by the wool top futures as a basis for buy- 


ing, and many topmakers and spinners attempt to operate | 
on a hedged basis. The grease price for Class 4 wool re 


flected by today’s top futures market is about 10 cents 


clean, or 3% cents in the grease, below the quoted marke! 7 
and prices at which sales are being made. The trouble } 


it is impossible to sell very much wool at the present time 
without offering substantial inducement in the way of re 
duction in price. 


Foreign Markets 
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The foreign markets are doing very well. Clearance: § 


are good at practically every Australian sale. England anc 
the Continent are the chief buyers, with Germany ané 
Japan giving some competition. America is buying very 
little, although it is reported that up to November ! 4 
total of 10,000 bales, or the equivalent of about ‘hree mil- 
lion pounds, was bought for American accoun‘ and the 
bulk of this wool is now afloat, Values of forign wool 
are hardly changed since our market report one month 7 
+ Class 

Territory wool is obtainable at about 22 pence, « 44 cells 
clean landed Boston, in bond. 
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December, 1938 


On the whole, values have been well maintained since 
the foreign season opened on September I and it is 
thought that there is sufficient buying power in the foreign 
countries to take the clip at about the present range of 
values. The fluctuation in the pound sterling in the terms 
of dollars, however, is a disturbing factor but one which 
the manufacturers have difficulty in using. From a low of 
around $4.61 the exchange has advanced to about $4.70 on 
this date (December 7). This has the effect of increasing 


the duty. 
Domestic Market 


Insu‘‘icient trading is taking place to make a quotable 
market. Tie followers of the top futures market claim the 
value of Fine and Fine Medium Territory Class 4 original- 
bag wool ‘o be around 60 cents clean and are attempting 
to buy on this basis, with other grades in proportion. The 
few sales that have been consummated, however, are on a 
much higher basis. We believe that when the mills come 
in the market values secured last month will again be avail- 
able. 

The edge is off the fleece, or farm state, wools. It will 
he recalled that the market was exceedingly active on 
Quarterblood grade from the farm states all through Sep- 
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tember, October, and November. Stocks of this grade ‘have 

been practically liquidated and the present price quotation 

is now more in line with other grades. This leveling-off pro- 
cess was to be expected. 

We list below our idea of domestic values of the re- 

spective grades, together with their foreign importing parity: 

Domestic Importing 

Value Parity 


Territory Fine Staple... .70@72¢ ._ 73@74c 


Average French Combing and Original-Bag . 

Fine and Fine Medium __. See 
biniteneee Gee 
Three-eighths Grade nia ae ee 69c 
Quarterblood Grade en 68c 

As usual, manufacturers whose fiscal year closes De- 
cember 31 will, no doubt, hesitate to add to their inven- 
tories, It is believed that the majority of the mills have 
limited stocks of raw wool and will be forced into the mar- 
ket on a hand-to-mouth basis. The bulk of the domestic 
grease wools not held by manufacturers is in fairly strong 
hands and present prices should be maintained, with any- 
think like normal consumption. We quote below domestic 
wool and mohair quotations of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as of December 2: 


67@69c 
64@65c 


70@72c 
70c 


Domestic Wool Quotations — Week Ending Friday, December 2, 1938 
GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Boston Scoured 
Basis Prices 


$.72- .74 
-67- . 


Fine Combing (Staple)... 
Fine French Combing 
ESS ENPEI Wiis 0 A 63- . 
Y2 Blood Combing (Staple) = .67- . 
Y, Blood French Combing sigs edie ack .64- . 
Y, Blood Clothing 61-. 
Te 
¥4 Blood Clothing 54-. 
Ee a > 
ee A; 


OS SEE eas a, 
arket § 
ble is 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (2) 


Shrink & Shrink & Shrink & 
Gr. Equiv. Gr. Equiv. Gr. Equiv. 


(63%) $.27- (65%) $.25- .26 (68%) $.23-. 
(64%). .25-. (66%) .23- .24 (69%) .21-. 
(65%) ..22> . (68%)  .20- .21 (71%) .18- . 
(58%) .28-. (60%)  .27- .28 (64%) .24-. 
(59%) .26-. (61%) .25- .26 (65%) - .22-. 
(60%) .24-. (62%) .23- .24 (66%) .2I1- 
(53%) .28-. (55%)  .27- .28 (58%) .25-. 
(54%) .25-. (56%)  .24- .25 (59%) .22-. 
(50%) .28-. (52%) .26- .27 (55%) .25-. 
(45%) .30-. (47%) .29- 30 (50%) .27-. 
(44%) .29-. (46%) .28- .29 (49%) .27- .28 


(1) Wools grown under range conditions in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, including 


ange in shrinkage and in color. 


om Arizona and New Mexico, and in the range areas of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma. Territory wools cover a wide 
ime 


of re 


_ (2) In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average and heavy shrinkage wools of 


he different length groups quoted. 








Wool Piece Goods 


Demand Slow 


1) EMAND for wool piece goods the 

week ending December 9 was 
Benerally slow, according to the New 
ork Wool Top Exchange Service. 
Puyers were in the market for fair 
bmounts of spot goods but most of this 
business went to jobbers because of 
he absence of stocks in mill hands. 


til March 15. 
states: 


The majority of clothing manufactur- 
ers appeared to have covered the bulk 
of their needs for the next two months 
and were awaiting delivery of the or- 
ders they placed a month or more ago. 
Mills continued to step up production 
and are expected to continue opera- 
tions at or above the present rate un- 
The report further 


More business was written on various 
women’s wear coatings and suitings. Addi- 
tional business was placed on automobile 
cloths. The recent cold spell was responsible 
for the cleaning up of spot lots of over- 
coatings and various sports wear fabrics 
with the result that goods of this type are 
in the strongest position they have occu- 
pied in years. Prices were steady throughout. 
Some men’s wear mills advanced prices 214 
cents a yard on woolen suitings. Hitherto, 
worsted cloths were chiefly affected by 
the advancing price trend. 





Moisture Record for the 
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PERCENTAGE OF NORMAL PRECIPITATION 
September, October and November ,1938 
U. S. Weather Bureau Data 


SHADING 
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Autumn Rains and Snows 


UBNORMAL precipitation has 
been the prevailing rule through 

the autumn season as a whole, in the 
Pacific States, most of Nevada, Ari- 
zona, most of New Mexico, and south- 
western Texas. Southern California, 
Arizona, and southwestern Texas have 
been especially dry during the last 
three months or more, these areas be- 
ing more or less important wintering 
areas for livestock. Parts of Utah, 
more especially in the north, most of 
southern Idaho, most of Wyoming, 
northern New Mexico, part of north- 
ern Nevada, and about half of Mon- 
tana have had slight excesses of mois- 
ture. Generous moisture supplies, 
though not detrimentally excessive 
amounts, have come to the Iron Coun- 


ty, Utah, and Yellowstone Park areas, 
and more especially the adjoining por- 
tions of Wyoming, Colorado, and Ne- 
braska. 

September and October were wet 
months in northern California, and 
October was a wet month in most of 
northern Nevada, Montana, Idaho, and 
parts of other states, notably on the 
coast, and in the Texas Panhandle. 
Northern New Mexico had slight ex- 
cesses in all three months, while south- 
eastern Idaho, and northern Utah had 
excesses in October and November. 
Middle and southern Utah got their 
surplus moisture in September and 
October. Eastern Colorado had the 
most moisture in September and No- 
vember. All sections are rather well 
off for moisture, excepting only south- 
western Texas, southern Arizona and 
southern California. 


Fall Season 


Precipitation on Western Livestock 
Ranges During September, Octobe, 
and November, 1938, With Depar. 
tures from Normal, for 3 Months. 


and 6 Months, in Inches 


) 


Deficiency ( 
3 Months 


Washington— 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Walla Walla...... 4.50 


Oregon— 
Portland 
Pendleton 
Baker 
Roseburg 


California— 
Redding 
San Francisco.... 
Fresno 
Los Angeles 


Nevada— 
Winnemucca 
Reno 
Tonopah 


Arizona— 
Phoenix 
Flagstaff 


New Mexico— 
Santa Fe 
(Roswell 


Texas— 


El Paso 


Montana— 
Helena 
Kalispell 
Havre 
Miles City 
Williston, N. D. 


Idaho— 
Pocatello 


Utah— : 
Salt Lake City.. 3.77 
Fillmore 2.91 
Castle Dale 
Monticello 
Modena 


Wyoming— 
Yellowstone 
Sheridan 
Lander. 
Cheyenne . 
Rapid City, S.D. 2.64 
No. Platte, Nebr. 2.89 


Colorado— 


Grand Junction.. 2.44 
Dodge City, Kan. 3.93 





Around the Range Country 


been rather cold the past month, which 
is beneficial. From $4 to $7 a ton is 
the price range of alfalfa hay in the 
stack. 

I think most of the flocks are about 
as large as they were last year. It is 
dificult to get the facts about this on 
account of sales and changes in vari- 
ous flocks. A small number of ewe 
lambs have been kept for replacements. 
Yearling ewes, both crossbreds and 
fine wools, can be purchased at from 
$5.50 to $7 a head. I am only feeding 
about 75 per cent of the number of 
lambs I fed in 1937, 

George Crum 


COLORADO 


Agate 
( Elbert County) 


The range is in extra good condition 
for the winter (November 16). Our 
late summer rains made a lot of good 
grass and the frost held off long enough 
to give it a chance to cure well. The 
ewes are in very good condition to go 
into the winter and the prices of corn 
and other feed stuffs are low, so I don’t 
see why the sheepman will not winter 
very well. 

Most of the lambs were sold here 
at $6.75 and $7 a hundred, and all old 
ewes were placed with the farmers at 
around $2.50 a head. Yearling ewes 
até very scarce and cannot be bought 
for less than $7 a head; lots of people 
ate looking but that is about all. 

The coyotes are very bad and have 
caused lots of trouble. We have a gov- 
‘iment trapper working now on our 
range. He is doing very good work; 
the only trouble is he has too big a 
country to cover. If we had more of 
these men I really think we could clean 
up the coyotes. 

I think most of the sheepmen here 
made a small profit on their 1938 op- 
erations, and from all indications, we 
will have a good year in 1939. I only 
wish we had a lot more men like C. j. 
Fawcett to handle our wool; then we 
vould get what it is worth. 

Angus McLean 


(Continued from page 12) 


Glenwood Springs 
( Garfield County) 


It is December 2 and we are already 
into winter weather; it started two 
weeks earlier than usual. From $5 to 
$7 a ton is the present range of prices 
on alfalfa hay in the stack. 

If any change at all, fewer ewes have 
been bred this season. Very few ewe 
lambs have been held over. The low 
level of the lamb market perhaps has 
caused the slight reduction. Not much 
lamb feeding is done here. 

There are more coyotes here now 
than there were three years ago. They 
are not hunted closely enough. 

Very few sheepmen will be able to 
record a profit this year. 


A. J. Dixon 


Stratton 
(Kit Carson County) 


Feed is good and weather ideal on 
November 28. There is no alfalfa hay 
here, but maize cane and such feeds 
can be had from $2 to $3 a ton. A 
good many lambs are being fed for 
market on wheat pastures; many more 
than in 1937. Also the number of ewes 
bred is about twice that of a year ago, 
due to high cattle prices and compara- 
tively cheap ewes. Yearling fine wools 
are $5 a head and crossbreds $6. 

Continued hunting and trapping are 
reducing the coyotes in this section. 


The profit on 1938 business for the 
sheepmen will be very little, if any. 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of November. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from _inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











UTAH 


This was one of the coldest Novem- 
bers on record, temperatures being 
persistently far below normal, though 
without severely cold spells. Precipi- 
tation was unusually heavy during the 
first week or ten days over the northern 
portion, and moderate over the south- 
ern portion. But the rest of the month 
was dry. As a consequence some of 
the southern and eastern counties need 
moisture. Forage is fair to good on 
most of the winter range areas. Live- 
stock are mostly doing well, though 
more feeding was necessary than usual. 


Alton 
( Kane C ounty) 


It is cold here (November 27), but 
there is a moderate amount of dry feed 
on the range for winter. Alfalfa hay 
is selling at $10 a ton in the stack. 

No lamb feeding is done in this dis- 
trict. About 10 per cent more ewe 
lambs, compared to last year, have been 
retained by sheepmen for stock ewes. 
Yearling fine-wooled ewes are selling 
at $5 a head. 

Wool and lamb prices will have to 
advance if sheepmen are to have a 
profitable business. 

Junius Heaton 


Cedar City 
(Iron County) 


The weather during November was 
cold, with some snow. Feed has been 
short but sheep have done well. It is 
my observation that sheep do better 
during winters following summers of 


moderate rainfall. Feed that has suf- 
fered somewhat for moisture seems to 
be more palatable and of a better 
flavor. 

Alfalfa hay is selling from $8 to $10 
in the stack. 

Fewer than half the number of lambs 
are being fed for market this year than 
were fed a year ago. There has been 
no change in the number of breeding 
ewes from that of 1937. Ewe lambs 
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kept over will be in slightly larger 
numbers than a year ago due mainly to 
a poor market price this fall. 

Yearling fine-wooled ewes have sold 
from $6.50 to $7 a head; we have very 
few crossbreds in this section. 

Coyotes are giving us no more 
trouble than in the past several years. 

Most outfits should show some profit 
on 1938 operations. 

Grant Hunter 


NEVADA 


Cold weather prevailed during the 
entire month, some sections having the 
coldest in many years for the month 
as a whole, though without severely 
cold snaps. The early portion of the 
month brought beneficial precipitation, 
especially to the more northerly and 
northwesterly sections. Thereafter 
there was no rain or snow of conse- 
quence anywhere in the state. Cattle 
have done well on feed in farm pas- 
tures while sheep have mostly done 
well on desert ranges. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures ranged from near nor- 
mal to several degrees below, being not 
very favorable for livestock in the 
higher areas. Rainy weather early in 
the month was favorable for forage and 
pasturage, but the rest of the month 
was dry, leaving a decided need for 
moisture, excepting in the north and 
northwest. Heavy rains came to the 
northern portion the first few days of 
December. There has been ample for- 
age or feed for livestock as a rule, and 
most animals are doing well. 


OREGON 


Moderately cold weather character- 
ized the month, though with a few mild 
spells that were favorable for live- 
stock. Light to copious local rains and 
snows the first week were beneficial in 
the eastern areas; and again in the 
third week beneficial moisture occur- 
red. The first few days of December 
were rainy in western counties. Pas- 
turage has remained available and 
livestock have done fairly well as a 
rule, 


North Powder 
(Union County) 


Feed conditions are good (Novem- 
ber 28). Pasturage in the valley is 
plentiful. Most of the sheep are on 
the range in Union and Baker counties 
and we may commence to feed hay 
soon after the first of December there. 
We can get alfalfa hay at $5 a ton 
and wild hay at $4. 

Yearling ewes are selling at $6 a 
head. This figure applies to both fine 
wools and crossbreds. The breeding 
bands are about the same size as they 
were last year, but fewer ewe lambs 
have been kept this fall for replace- 
ments than in 1937. Also fewer lambs 
are on feed than a year ago. 

Government trappers and individual 
trappers have thinned the coyotes out 
a great deal here. 

I think the sheepmen generally will 
show a very small profit on their op- 
erations this year. Some will show a 
loss. Wool prices were low and lamb 
prices only fair. 

Ross Jones 


WASHINGTON 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, 
with a few moderately cold spells that 
were not severe. Rains and snows 
were frequent, though not especially 
heavy, affording ample moisture for 
most livestock and forage needs. Live- 
stock have continued in good condition, 
though supplemental feeding has been 
resorted to in some sections. Many 
animals are on winter pastures. The 
first few days of December brought 
further rains generally. 


Selah 
(Yakima County) 


The feed on the range has been a 
little too dry, but today (November 
30) it is raining, which should make 
it better from now on. Quotations on 
alfalfa hay in the stack range from $7 
to $9. 

There isn’t much change, if any, in 
the number of ewes bred this season 
in comparison with recent years. Year- 
ling ewes are changing hands at $8 a 
head. Not many ewe lambs are kept 
in this section as we use blackfaced 
rams. 


The National Wool Growe, 


I think most of us have gone jnto 
the red this year. Fat lambs at 6 or 7 
cents and wool at 13 to 18 cents don’t 
make money for me at any rate. 

We haven’t enough government 
hunters at work here to keep the coy. 
otes under control. My summer range 
is located in a game preserve where 
traps and dogs are forbidd on. Las 
summer the coyotes and bears were 
particularly bad there; th-y killed 
about 50 of my ewes. 

Forrest 


Yakima 
(Yakima County 


In the Yakima country, | 
the Ellensburg section, w 
feed conditions are good ( december 
1). There is plenty of dry bunchgrass 
and other dry feeds along wih a good 
growth of new green feed. For good 
alfalfa hay in the stack from $8 to $9 
is being asked; on off graces, prices 
range from $6 to $7. 

The breeding bands are approxi- 
mately the same size as they were a 
year ago, although there perhaps is 
some small decrease due to lower wool 
and lamb prices. No sales of fine- 
wooled yearlings have been reported 
recently, but crossbreds have moved 
at $8 a head. There is not much dif- 
ference between this year and last in 
the number of ewe lambs retained for 
flock replacements. 

The number of lambs on feed in this 
district for market is short, by about 
25 per cent, of the 1937 figure. 

There will be no profits in the sheep 
business this year, except possibly in 
small outfits of one band or less where 
the work is done by the owner who 
leases his range. 

Yakima Sheep Company 
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IDAHO 


This was a cold month 
over the state, though without severely 
cold snaps that damaged Jivestock. 
There was frequent and cop 91s pre 
cipitation during the fore pat of the 
month, which was beneficial ‘0 forage 
generally; but during the la‘‘er part 
of the month the weather was persist 
ently dry. Many pastures are good 


enerally 


(Continued on page 3: 
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ECE): BER nineteen and thirty-eight, the last month 

of ancther year! Looks like just as Joe Bush says, 
when a m:n gets to where he can look both ways from 50 
time don’t march but breaks into a gallop like a good hoss 
headed fo: the home ranch at sundown. 


There is something about this month of December und 
the approach of the Christmas season that makes a sheep- 
man think of the long, long time that sheepmen have been 
in the game. Abel went into the sheep business vhen his 
father Adam lost his equity in his fruit ranch on the 
Euphrates. Moses before he became leader of his brethren 
in Egypt was a flockmaster. David, the shepherd king, 
Abram, Isaac und then Jacob, the greatest of them all, were 
great flockmasters of the desert. 


St. Luke, who wrote in the second chapter of the book 
of Luke the greatest Christmas story ever written, wrote of 
the herders who were “abiding in the field keeping watch 
over their flocks by night vhen the Glory of the Lord shown 
round about them, und they were told to fear not, that 
they would be told good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people, for unto you is born this day a Saviour.” 


Vhat Luke wrote was written nearly 1900 years ago. 
Thousands of years before that Moses presented the ten 
commandments. The Man of Galilee spoke his Sermon on 
the Mount, gave to the world the Lord’s Prayer und the 
s Golden Rule, und taught by precept und example that love 
was the only link that would unite the Fatherhood of 
God with the brotherhood of man. 


And vhat about it? Has man profited? Are we any 
nearer to “Peace on Earth, Good Will to Man” than we 
were vhen He was here among men—nineteen hundred 
years ago? I don’t know, I am just asking. 


Man in his egotism, his pride, writes his legislative acts 
und if not accepted at once, would plunge nations into war 
because he vid his brief authority would that “his will be 
done” right now, while the Prince of Peace, walking through 
the lilies in the fields of peace that only the eyes of faith 
can see, knows full well that in the fulness of time only 
the will of the Father will be done. 
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Seems like that with all the examples we have had, the 
good thoughts of men und women that have been translated 
into books; thoughts that have been set to music, poetry that 
is cherished in the hearts and memorized in the minds of 
men; thoughts, prayerful thoughts, vhen men in silence 
und alone turn their thoughts to God; thoughts that have 
become realities, that have built kingdoms and republics— 
seems like we ought to have thought out a better social 
order, a nearer approach to Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
Man, than that which we see the world over in this month 
of December that carries the birthday of the Prince of 
Peace. 

As we approach this Christmas we, the people of the 
United States of America, are in a race with the nations of 
the world to build the greatest standing army—(Joe Bush 
says he don’t like sit-down strikes but believes them to be 
less dangerous than a standing army)—a greater navy, a 
greater air fleet—all for the purpose of holding or winning 
or expanding territory. 

The greatness of a nation is not in acreage or popu- 
lation. Institutions, however fine, do not preserve a people 
or perpetuate a nation. Rather institutions are built und 
preserved by the character of the people that make up the 
nation. Institutions at best are but the consummation of 
the thought, the word and then the deed of a people that 
make a reality of thought. 

Before there was ever anything there was, there had 
to be a thought back of every song, every poem, every 
prayer. Back of every invention, every religion, back of 
every purpose, good or bad, there had to be a thought, und 
to win world peace there must be a world-thought on world- 
peace. To think and prepare for war und talk of peace will 
never drive the lust for power that leads to war from the 
minds of men. 


Und as we write this column for the December National 
Wool Grower, und set down the words that will carry to 
you and yours, our wish that you have a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year, we carry the thought of Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Man. 

Peter Spraynozzle 
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and livestock continue good, though 
with some yard feeding. Ranges are 
mostly good. 


Idaho Falls 
( Bonneville County) 


The weather has been quite cold. 
Feed is plentiful (November 27) on 
the desert though lack of moisture in 
most localities makes it inaccessible. 
However, pasture is plentiful, and al- 
falfa hay can be purchased from $5 to 
$7 a ton, depending on location. 

The year has not been such a good 
one for us. From a $1.50 per head 
profit last year, we will drop to a loss 
of $1 a head this. I think about the 
same number of ewes have been bred 
generally, but in some instances finan- 
cial agencies, not too optimistic after 
the 1938 returns, have recommended 
reductions in numbers. Considerably 
fewer ewe lambs have been held over 
this year than was the case a year ago. 
Also we are only feeding about 30 or 
40 per cent of the number of lambs 
fed last year. 

Seven dollars is being paid for year- 
ling fine-wooled ewes and $8 for cross- 
breds. 

I think uniform bounty laws would 
do much to solve the coyote problem. 
However, with a persistent campaign 
of eradication, particularly through the 
poison method, we have been able to 
cut coyote numbers and losses down 
here. 

W. H. Elkington 


Salmon 


( Lemhi County) 


The first ten days of November 
were quite stormy, and since then it 
has been cold. There is a lot of hay; 
not much of it has been sold but $6 is 
the price. 

Breeding and lamb feeding opera- 
tions are being conducted on about the 
same scale as in 1937. Fine-wooled 
ewes are selling at $7 a head and 
crossbreds are moving at $7.50. 


(Continued from page 32) 


Not many sheepmen will show a 
profit on the year’s business. 
Walter C, Fox 


MONTANA 


Most of the month was moderately 
cold, though without exceptionally low 
temperatures. Precipitation was fre- 
quent enough but was usually rather 
light; there was enough, however, to 
afford moisture for sheep on the win- 
ter range areas. Cold weather caused 
increased feeding generally, and live- 
stock have continued in good condi- 
tion. Domestic pastures and open 
ranges afforded generous amounts of 
forage. 


Philipsburg 
(Granite County) 


The weather was unusually warm 
this fall until the middle of October 
when we received a foot of snow at the 
higher elevations. This snow finally 
disappeared, but now (November 3) 
we are having blustery weather and 
more snow. 

We have had more grass and a 
larger crop of hay in this part of the 
country this year than for a good 
many years past. The only govern- 
ment grazing land around here is in the 
forest reserve. There grazing has been 
cut quite low during the last few dry 
years and it does not seem as if the 
forest officials are going to allow any 
increases in permitted livestock now, 
even though we have normal rainfall. 
Only about half the feed was consum- 
ed on the reserve in this section this 
year and no increase in livestock has 
been’ granted for next year. 

Coyotes are about the same as usual. 
We have a WPA trapper who gets 
around to most of the ranches for a 
short time once in a while, but he has 
too much territory to cover. He does 
good work, however. I think most 
people around here are in favor of a 
bounty law, but personally I don’t 


know if a bounty law alone is as good 
or better than a government trapper 
alone. If fur prices go up enough, ; 
lot more coyotes will be caught. 
Year in and year out 
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Great Falls 
(Cascade County) 


We had from 12 to 16 inches oj 
snow during November, most of which 
has melted now (December 1). The 
grass is very good and there is plenty 
of it to get the sheep through the win. 
ter if the snow if not too deep. With 
grass and feed grain plentiful, there is 
vcry little demand for hay, Mor 
lambs are being fed for market and 
from 10 to 20 per cent more ewes have 
been bred this year than in 1937. The 
increase is due to the fact that the 
past year was a wet one, after several 
years of drought and sheepmen are 
returning to pre-drought numbers 
From $6.50 to $7.50 a head is the 
range of prices on yearling fine-wooled 
ewes and $7.75 is the top on cross 
breds. : 

I do not believe there will be muci 
of a profit for the sheepmen of thi 
section this year, but with the return 
of a normal season and plenty of feed 
most of them feel optimistic. 

George L. McKamey 


WYOMING 


Mild spells alternated with cold 
spells, to make general average tem 
peratures about seasonal, though it was 
cold enough at times to pinch livestock. 
Precipitation was abundant the first 
week, and ample in the third week, 
leaving the state fairly well supplied 
for this time of year. Livestock att 
mostly doing well on open ranges, 
though feeding has begun in westerl 
and central portions. 
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Lamb Markets in November 


Chicago 


ED western lambs scored at $10 

on the Chicago curb market late in 
November. But for the CIO strike that 
line would probably have been crossed. 
The quotation marked an appreciation 
of $1 per hundred during the month, 
or 25 per cent, compared with the low 
spot of the year when the bulk of 
supply sold around $7.50, late in Sep- 
tember. 

When the CIO pulled off its strike, 
without warning, on November 21, 
trade suddenly came to a standstill. 
These irregular, but periodical inter- 
ruptions are disastrous to livestock 
growers, invariably involving deprecia- 
tion which kicks right back on growers, 
and frequently increasing cost to ulti- 
mate consumers, when interruption is 
prolonged. 

Recent appreciation is logical and 
warranted, indicating a cordial recep- 
tion of the new crop of winter-fed 
western lambs by killers who are al- 
ready wrestling with scant supply, fol- 
lowing a prolonged period of gluts and 
demoralization. As November pro- 
gressed, the kill diminished, processors 
ran into hard picking, and each day’s 
tun was cleared with celerity at gradu- 
ally rising values, with occasional, but 
slight recessions. ‘Native and western 
grass lambs vanished from supply, re- 
stricting killing operations to the ad- 
vance guard of fed westerns, which 
carried a small percentage of shorn 
stock. The long decline from early 
June when $11 was paid for top lambs 
at Chicago’ was not halted until late 
September when the top dropped 
slightly below $8, thereafter slowly 
climbing to $10; average cost from 
$7.50 to $9.75 meanwhile. 

Feeding lambs closed at the high 
pont of the season, $8.50@8.60 at 
Chicago, with demand far in excess of 
supply, here, there and everywhere. 
Extensive areas wherein winter feed- 
ing 1S common practice east of the 
Missouri River made the shortest pur- 
chase in several years, refusing to in- 








Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 


Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 





Week Ended: 

Spring Lambs: 
“ts ET ee Le Oe ee ete ear Cents 
2 CONT M EI I PEN LIE ES eS 
Meum... 
Ce a eee ee ee 


Ewes: 
Good and Choice 


Common and Medium 


Nov. 26, 1938 Nov. 19, 1938 Nov. 27 ,1937 


No $ 9.16 
market 8.72 
on ib Fs 
account 6.12 


$ 7:89 
8.59 
TFe 
6.86 


4.38 
3.22 


3.88 


strike 2.82 








NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB 


PRICES 





Spring Lamb: 
Choice—38 lbs. down é 
Good—38 lbs. down..-............ 
Medium—All weights 
Common—All weights -......... 


$18.65 
18.00 
16.20 
14.75 


$19.25 
18.19 
16.84 
15.18 


$18.62 
18.12 
16.12 
14.56 








vest early in the season when buying 
was good, then jumping into the mar- 
ket in frantic, but futile efforts to fill 
up at the highest quotations. 

The outcome puts winter feeders in 
strong statistical and strategic posi- 
tion, provided the visible supply, sharp- 
ly reduced compared with the 1937 
excessive dose, is marketed conserva- 
tively. For several weeks past, killers 
have been wrestling with a supply gap. 
How many lambs are on feed; also 
when they will go to the shambles is 
anybody’s guess. What has happened 
is water already over the dam, but the 
annals of the industry during the past 
12 months comprise a sad story, both 
with respect to breeding and feeding. 
A gratifying fact is that distributive 
trade absorbed the entire package of 
meat, sending it into prompt circula- 
tion. 

Trade opinion is that fat lamb prices 
will vary during the ensuing four 
months between $9.50 and $10.75, as 
far as the bulk of the crop is concerned. 
The customary dips, angles, and sinu- 
osities will develop, but the crop is in 
strong hands as the in-and-out element, 
severely penalized last winter, balked 
at replacement prices and secured few 


lambs; in fact, some of the regulars 
either kept out or whittled down their 
purchases 50 per cent or more. Feed 
is cheap, especially corn, so that win- 
ter operators are assured low cost gains 
as the coarse grain market is logy and 
roughage is superabundant. 

As to how short the winter crop is, 
compared with the full house of a year 
ago, opinion differs, consensus is 25 per 
cent less, Many sections of the corn 
belt have 25 to 50 per cent less than 
at that time; others have fared better, 
securing 75 per cent, or more, of their 
1937 purchase. The “25 per cent less” 
guess is popular and reasonably correct. 

In the final replacement scramble the 
Northwest sold closely, although reten- 
tion, especially in Montana, was greater 
than usual. This situation operated to 
the advantage of Texas, which ran into 
a brisk market at prices ranging from 
$5.50 to $6.50, Fort Worth, as Ohio 
revised its early program which exclud- 
ed everything but westerns, by dipping 
into the southwestern storehouse. Texas 
sold every lamb and yearling it cared 
to part with, the stream from that 
source flowing in all directions, east- 
ward and northward. The percentage 
of ewe lambs retained in the North- 
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west and elsewhere is open to debate, 
although it was large; Montana, with 
reduced flocks consequent on the 
drought, is making a strenuous “get 
back” effort. 

In the final stage of the distribution, 
territory east of Chicago, New York, 
Michigan and Ohio, missed the train 
by several blocks. Recent estimates 
put Indiana 40 per cent, Michigan 70 
per cent short of last year. Ohio is an 
unknown factor as, after boycotting 
Texas early, feeders thereabouts hiked 
to the Southwest en masse on discover- 
ing that they were in a pocket and 
bought right and left. Texas could 
have cleaned up, but with abundant 
feed insuring light winter carrying cost, 
and an improved wool prospect, de- 
clined to liquidate. Illinois is 50 per 
cent short of 1937, Wisconsin got few 
and although Iowa was a free buyer 
late, its aggregate purchase did not ex- 
ceed 75 per cent of the previous crop. 
Deficiencies west of the Missouri River 
vary with locality, some sections re- 
porting a full supply, others as much 
as 50 per cent less. Whatever the facts 
may be, and guesstimates are proverbi- 
ally unreliable, a statement is warranted 
that congestion at any stage is im- 
probable and that the winter market 
is made. 

However, long feeding is improbable. 
The slogan “take a profit” is audible. 
Already thousands of short-fed lambs, 
penalized by deficient condition, have 
gone to the meat rail. As they were 
early purchases at the low prices of the 
season, they have been highly profit- 
able. A stream of fall shorn stock, 
selling at $8@8.65, indicates this dis- 
position, shearers keeping wool to 
gamble with. These were the best 
dressing lambs reaching the market in 
November and got action as they in- 
variably came from skilled feeders. 
Shorn yearlings also made excellent 
carcasses. The outstanding string of 
the early season, lambs with a reputa- 
tion, came from the feed lot of Harry 
Farr of Colorado; they were entitled 
to the premium they earned. The evi- 
dent policy of feeders is to “top ’em 
out.” 

The history of the November mar- 
ket may be concisely given. Early in 
the month it was an $8.50@9 market; 


the second week it went to $8.75@9.50 
and the third week to $9.25@9.75, 
when the market was closed by labor 
“skates,” although subsequent business 
elsewhere had a strong undertone, with 
an advancing trend, $9.75@10 repre- 
senting such business as was done on 
the local curb and at neighboring feed 
lots. Packer buyers incinerated gas 
scouring the country and buying lambs 
at $9.75, thereby securing a sufficient 
quantity of meat to satisfy require- 
ments. A cold snap along the Atlantic 
seaboard injected life into dressed trade 
and wholesale quotations jumped from 
15@16™% cents at the low time to 18 
(19% cents on a light kill over a 30- 
day period. All of which demonstrates 
how narrow is the gap between surfeit 
and just enough to go around. Sales 
resistance in evidence all summer, dis- 
appeared overnight. 

Yearlings are good property, the 
summit reaching $8 on lamb weights 
and the bulk selling at $6.50@7.50. 
Yearling product is useful in such 
emergencies for distribution in spheres 
where cheap lamb—the guise in which 
it is circulated—gets action. Many of 
the yearlings coming from feed lots 
were of Texas origin. The ewe market 
became a prosperous affair on a $3.50 
(@4 basis. 

Demand for feeding lambs broadened 
as scarcity developed. At every cen- 
tral market the country went into a 
huddle; over the breeding ground bid- 
ding was clamorous. At Chicago $7.50 
(@8 was the market early in November, 
climbing to $8.40@8.60 toward the 
close, 

Among the bullish factors was an 
advance in pelt values; small packers 
getting $2.05 for their skins during the 
first half of November. As fleeces im- 
prove in quality, with feed, a $3 market 
is expected, which will relieve the edible 
portion of the carcass of the burden 
recently carried. 

Packer lamb feeding will be incon- 
sequent. They regarded replacement 
cost as dangerous and are keeping out 
of the market on the theory that any 
competition by them would mark up 
prices to regular feeders, the last thing 
desirable from their viewpoint. They 
took considerable punishment last win- 
ter and, for obvious reasons, are anxious 
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that feeders have a profitable seasoy 
now. Consequently they wil! not have 
the usual aces up their sleeves. 
Kansas wheat fields, a Mecca {o; 
many thousand lambs early in the {al 
went dry, resulting in premature djs. 
lodgment, an incident that w’! furthe 
curtail winter supply. Many Idaho 
lambs went to the Pacific Co st where 




















they will stay, entering into ‘he Cj. Ct 
fornia culinary system wher ready, th 
Light winter feeding east ©° Chicago Ai 
will be distinctly advantage: ‘s to op. As 
erations west of the Misso.-i River “ 
forcing New York killers to ¢ far from Le 
home. The latter will miss «>¢ gob of 
fed westerns they pull ov: of the M 
Batavia, New York, region « uring the a 
mid and late winter period. “he east. e 
ward movement from Indian: polis ter. : 
ritory will also be reduced. th 
Lambs are now selling 52.25 per 7 
hundred above hogs, Chicago basis, Fc 
and at wholesale are the highest meat Re 






on the list: on a parity with prime 
steers which are abnormally scarce 
New York is paying 18% to 19¥ 
cents per pound, wholesale, for the pick 
of the rail, attracted to that market by 
an insistent Kosher trade requiring 
around 50,000 head weekly. At Chi- 



































cago it is a 17 to 18-cent market je 
Common and medium carcasses whole- Wi 
sale at 14@17 cents down East; 13 0 By 
16 cents at Chicago. The mutton market ro 
is healthy at 7@9™% cents per pound ft 
Indications are that both live and wa: 
dressed prices have gained a stabilized 
footing following an erratic period for ove 
several consecutive months. The men- pre 
ace of an occasional gob of natives, al- wit 
ways price breakers, has been definitely BB cop 
eliminated. Cheap feed insures condi- vie 
tion as winter operators cannot replace Gr 
and will go along with what they have the 
in their feed lots, Confidence in the Mr. 
market future has returned, developing I laid 
a psychological condition not to be ig- Hi to | 
nored. Cheap gains insure condition, T 
plus yields. the 
The closing year has been fraught Bi} Mrs 
with distress. Markets, both ‘ive and J of F 
dressed, have been erratic; a\ Chicago I was 
the top on lambs has ranged from $7.90 I by 
to $11 per hundred, the hig) spot ap twer 
pearing in June; the low in S: >tember. I ing 
Average cost ranged from *7.50 10 BM the 
Fra 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


WASHINGTON 
Yakima : 


yaa rAINING for members of 
the Wool Growers Auxiliary, Mrs. 
Charles Cowan was hostess in her home 
the afternoon of Friday, November 25. 
A delicious turkey luncheon was served. 
Assisting 2ostesses for the afternoon 
were Mrs. C. M. Longmire‘ and Mrs. 
Leonard I ongmire. 

Mrs. W. A. McGuffie presided and 
Mrs. Nei’ Robertson led community 
singing. Christmas gifts made of wool 
were disp'ayed. Plans were made for 
a husbands’ dinner, December 16, in 
the home of Mrs. E. K. Foltz. In charge 
will be Mrs, Victor Crowe, Mrs. Frank 
Fairchild, Mrs. Archie Prior, Mrs. 
Foltz, Mrs. W. A. Roberts and Mrs. 
Robertson. 

Mrs. Neil Robertson 


IDAHO 
Blackfoot 


HE October meeting of the Black- 

foot Women’s Wool Growers As- 
sociation, known as the B. W. W. A., 
was held at the home of Mrs. Lawava 
Winchell, with Mrs. Della Shawver as 
cohostess. Twenty members and three 
guests were present. Mrs. Jack Ed- 
wards of Idaho Falls, state president, 
was a special guest. 

The business session was presided 
over by Mrs. Ada Katseanes, chapter 
president. Members answered roll call 
with current events, many of which 
contained valuable information. A re- 
View of an article in the National Wool 
Grower, entitled “Facts Concerning 
the National Ram Sale,” was given by 
Mrs. Forrest Edwards. Plans were 
laid for the club’s annual dinner dance 
to be held November 10. 

The Study Committee had charge of 
the program. A paper was given by 
Mts. Hattie Berryman on the “Origin 
of Hallowe’en.” This interesting paper 
was discussed with much enthusiasm 
by the members. “The Contrast Be- 
tween Wool Growing and Cotton Grow- 
ing Sections of ‘the United States” was 


the subject of a paper given by Mrs. 
Frances Hansen. 


Musical numbers were given by 
talented Miss Lorraine Exester. 

A delicious luncheon in which the 
Hallowe’en motif was beautifully car- 
ried out was served by the hostesses, 
assisted by Miss Marjory Winchell. 
Mammoth dahlias and marigolds in 
contrasting colors were used through- 
out in decorations, 

The spacious country home of Mrs. 
Vera Williams was the scene of the 
November meeting of the Blackfoot 
chapter. Mrs. Zelda Williams was co- 
hostess. Twenty members were seated 
at luncheon at which turkey favors 
were used. The rooms were elaborate- 
ly decorated with pink and orchid 
“Mums.” 

Mrs. Ada Katseanes presided at the 
meeting and Mrs. Gladys Jensen led 
community singing with Mrs. Ethel 
Parker at the piano. The club has 
adopted “Idaho” as their club song. 

The Study Committee of the club 
next presented Mrs. Margaret Johnson, 
who gave a paper comparing the Pil- 
grims and their first Thanksgiving to 
our present day observations. Mrs. 
Ruth Gardner, secretary of the Pred- 
atory Animal Board, gave a talk on the 
predatory animals and their bounty in 
Bingham County. Mrs. Frances Garro 
read a paper on “The Sheepman and 
His Flocks.” Two vocal numbers by 
Dorothy Jean McNeil completed the 
program. 

Final plans were made for the an- 
nual dinner dance, an affair given by 
the ladies of the club for their partners. 
State President Mrs. J. T. Edwards, 
and husband were invited as guests of 
the club. The next meeting will be 
held early in December. It will be the 
club’s first Christmas party. 


Mrs. Leo Montague 


UL. 4A. Chapter 


Sten U. L. I. A. Chapter of the 
Auxiliary to the Idaho Wool 





Material for this department should. 
be sent to the National Press rre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake City,, 
Utah. 











Growers met October 5 at the home of 
their President, Mrs. Florence Croft of 
Idaho Falls. 

Vice President Fannie Hill presided 
at the business meeting. She delivered 
a message from State President Ed- 
wards that each chapter would be re- 
quested to make an article for the Na- 
tional Convention, The chapter de- 
cided to make a wool yarn and velvet 
pillow. 

Fannie Hill read an article from the 
Wool Growers’ magazine of interest to 
all present. Ida Woolf gave a timely 
talk on current events pertaining to the 
European situation. 

President Florence Croft had en- 
gaged Mrs. Alice Cutler to demonstrate 
the making of beautiful wool yarn pil- 
lows. Members were prepared with the 
essential materials and the remainder 
of the meeting was sp-nt in working on 
their pillows. 

A delicious hot dinner was served to 
those present at the close of the meet- 


ing 


Mrs. Florence Forbes, Secretary 


OREGON 
Morrow Cou nty Chapter 


, | ‘HE Morrow County Chapter of 


the Wool Growers Auxiliary, met 
at The Lucas Place, Friday, Novem- 


ber 5. Covers were laid for twenty- 
one. The door prize was received by 
Mrs. A. Kuhn of Portland, a guest. 

The state convention to be held in 
January at Pendleton, and the national 
convention to be held in San Angelo, 
Texas, were discussed. 


The Budget Committee, composed 
of Mesdames Frank Wilkinson, C. W. 
McNamer, W. H. Cleveland, and D. 
M. Ward, was appointed. This com- 
mittee is to see about dues, both na- 
tional and state, the annual five dol- 
lars to the Heppner library and the 
money for the state delegate, the con- 
vention funds for the national and 
state presidents and the amount to be 
expended for local bewefits, among 
which are 4-H Club scholarships, F. F. 
A., and the Heppner school band, as 
well as current expenses. It is to be 
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shown that for every dollar spent for 
convention an equal amount is spent 
in the community for some worthy 
project. The past year the auxiliary 
has given $25 for the Heppner muni- 
cipal swimming pool, $5 for the Hepp- 
ner library, $5 for the Infantile Paraly- 
sis Fund, and a 4-H Club scholarship. 

To date there are 47 paid-up mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. Harold A. Cohn, president, 
also appointed a Membership Commit- 
tee, composed of Mesdames Ralph I. 
Thompson, Lucy E. Rodgers, and Mrs. 
Harold A. Cohn. They are to collect 
the 1938 dues that are outstanding and 
to procure new members, 

Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, national pres- 
ident, told of the generous entertain- 
ment at the national conventions; Mrs. 
Ralph I. Thompson, state president, 
gave a report on work and displays at 
the state convention at Salem and at 
the Pacific International Livestock 
Show at Portland. 

Meier and Frank’s Store, cooperat- 
ing with Mrs. Thompson in Portland, 
gave two windows for woolen displays. 

Thanks were tendered to C. W. Mc- 
Namer and Harold A. Cohn for their 
door prizes of legs of lamb at a recent 
entertainment. 

Mrs. Garnet Barratt suggested that 
recipes be exchanged and a book made 
of them to be sold. 


Josephine Mahoney, Cor. Sec’y. 


Grant County 


HE Wool Growers Auxiliary of 

Grant County met at the home of 
Mrs, Laura Laycock on October 29 
with Mrs. Vera Gay, vice president, in 
the chair. There was a good attend- 
ance from the various units in the 
county. Delicious refreshments were 
served by the hostess. 


In addition to the regular business 
meeting plans were made and commit- 
tees appointed for the annual luncheon 
to be held in Canyon City on Novem- 
ber 19 at 12 o’clock. Following the 
luncheon the regular business meeting 
will be held. Qfficers will be elected to 
serve for the ensuing two years. 

As this annual luncheon, program, 
and business meeting is to be held on 








the same day as the annual stockmen’s 

meeting, the committee in charge is 

looking forward to a good attendance. 
Mrs. Herman Oliver, Cor. Sec’y. 


Malheur County Chapter 


HE home of Mrs. J. B. Adrian, 

Ontario, Oregon, was the meeting 
place of the Malheur County Chapter 
of the Oregon Wool Growers Auxiliary 
on October 18. Mrs. Fred Trenkel, 
president, had the meeting in charge. 
Luncheon was enjoyed by those pres- 
ent. 

No program was had during the 
meeting, the entire time being devoted 
to the making of afghans and knitting. 

One new member was welcomed into 
the club. 

Mrs. Ray J. Smith, Cor. Sec’y. 


UTAH 


JANUARY MEETING OF THE 
SALT LAKE AUXILIARY 


HIS may seem to be very advance 

invitation to attend the Salt Lake 
Auxiliary meeting for January, 1939, 
but some one has said, “Today’s prep- 
aration marks Tomorrow’s success.” 

As president of the Salt Lake Auxil- 
iary to the Utah Wool Growers, may I 
extend an invitation to all women com- 
ing to the convention of the Utah Wool 
Growers, January 19 and 20, 1939, to 
attend the monthly meeting of the Salt 
Lake Chapter. A special program is 
being arranged for your entertainment 
and we urge your interest in the pro- 
motion of this great industry we rep- 
resent. A few things we might do are: 
Think a little; plan a little; serve a 
little; praise a little; tolerate a little; 
and boost a little. Then our industry 
will grow a little. 

It has been a pleasure to receive the 
approval of so many of the projects 
sponsored by the Salt Lake Auxiliary 
in the radio programs broadcast over 
KUTA, for the purpose of bringing 
valuable information about the prod- 
ucts of the sheep and wool industry to 
the home, where we can have a special 
lamb recipe given in the morning and 
the individually tried recipe ready to 
serve for the evening dinner; also 
where we can have the latest fashion 
news in wool, both for the fastidious 
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wearer of the smart ensemble and the 
woman interested in beautiful gifts 
made of wool. Our theme song alone 
should attract everyone at home t 
come in by the radio and spend fifteen 
minutes of relaxation and pleasure 
after the breakfast hour is over. One 
lady has told us: “I don’t wan: to miss 


your programs, so I place my alarm 
clock on the radio and set it for 9 4 
M., the morning your program is pre. 
sented.” Maybe some of us who for. 
get to tune in could use the sme me. 
chanical device. 

With the Christmas season almost 
here, may I extend my greetings and 
best wishes to all state and local auxil 
iaries throughout the western states 
for a very Merry Christmas and a 
profitable New Year. To our state 
presidents, the same old wish, in the 
same good cheer: A successfu! conven- 


tion for you, this year. 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason, President 


Salt Lake City 


HE third in the series of radio 
broadcasts of the Salt Lake Aux- 
iliary to the Utah Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation was given December 1 over 
radio station KUTA, Salt Lake City. 
We have adopted the nursery rhyme, 
“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” which has 
been set to music, as our theme song 
and each program hereafter will have 
this musical reminder at the beginning 
and end. 

The December 1st program consist- 
ed of a brief talk, “Tips on Lamb for 
Meal Planners,” given by Mrs. Emory 
Smith, followed by a musical interlude 
furnished by Marguerite Devine 
Graves, concert pianist, formerly with 
National Broadcasting, Radio City, 
New York, who gave her own “Medley 
of Christmas Carols in Symphony 
Form.” Mrs. J. Ruben Larsen con- 
cluded the program with the latest 
news from the fashion centers on what 


is new in woolen apparel and timely § 


Christmas suggestions for gifts of wool, 


the theme of her talk being “Every § 


season there’s a reason for Wool!” 
The next in our series of radio pro- 
grams will be over the same station, 
December 15, at 9 A. M. 
Josephine Smith, Secretary 
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Lamb Markets 


In November 


(Continued from page 36) 


$9.75. Bulk of the fed lambs marketed 
early in the year figured with red ink; 
the grass delegation did not realize cost 


of production. 
J. E. Poole 


Omaha 


ETTER things were expected of 

the lamb market at the close of 
October, but it is doubtful if many 
members of the trade really anticipated 
as good a November market as the one 
which developed. Several things, such 
as below-normal marketings, a further 
upswing in wool prices which lasted 
well into the month, and continued im- 
provement in general business condi- 
tions (and consequently in consuming 
demand), all helped to keep prices mov- 
ing in a favorable direction for sellers, 
once the upswing had started. 


There were other favorable factors, 
too. Good weather continued through- 
out the month, allowing the corn belt 
farmers who use corn fields and make- 
shift lots as their basis of operations 
to get splendid gains. Low feed costs 
and a general anticipation of still fur- 
ther upturns, once the advance was un- 
der way, also helped to hold market- 
ings down. And as a sustaining influ- 
ence whenever killer interest in unfin- 
ished lambs flagged at all was the good 
outlet for feeding stock which, with the 
disappearance of westerns, turned its 
attention more and more to comebacks. 
Better markets than were expected on 
both fat cattle and hogs also helped 
the cause of fat lamb sellers to some 
extent, 

Near the end of the month, in spite 
of moderate marketings, buyers finally 
balked at the continuous increase in 
Costs, and with the aid of a setback in 
the wool trade and uncertainty devel- 
Pping from the Chicago stock yards 
Strike, they were able to force prices 
back to a point half a dollar or more 
nder the peak. But it was still a good 

atket with the best fed lambs-around 
9, feeders commanding up to $8.50, 


T HE railroads pay substantial taxes in 
almost every county in America— 
taxes that go for the support of local gov- 
ernment and all its varied activities. 


As an indication of what these taxes mean, 
let’s take just one example: 


Railroad school taxes alone pay the cost 
of educating more than 1,300,000 chil- 
dren in America every year. 


For the most part, railroad taxes are the 
same kind you pay—taxes which go to sup- 
port the activities and welfare of local 
communities. 


That’s an important reason why every 
farmer in America has a personal interest 
in seeing the railroads earn a living under 
private management. 


Can the railroads do that? Of course they 
can. 


Through the recent tough years, railroads 
have steadily improved their plant and 
equipment. 


They’re delivering the finest service today 
in all their history—at the lowest average 
rates in the world. 


Their capitalization, as compared with 
investment in their property, is about one- 
fourth lower today than in 1910—and 
fixed charges in 1937 were less in propor- 
tion to revenue than in any of the years 
prior to 1917—the prosperous years of 
the industry. 


What is needed for the railroads is such 
a common-sense remedy as this: 


Treat the railroads as a business. Give 
them reasonable freedom to “ price” their 
only product — transportation service. 
Give them greater freedom to adjust rates 
to meet competitive situations; to adjust 
services to the demands of traffic; and to 
adjust expenses to the conditions of their 
business. And, above all, give them equal- 
ity of treatment and opportunity—equality 
with all other forms of transportation in 
matters of regulation, taxation, subsidy 
and the like. 


That’s packing it into a single paragraph. 
But it’s part of an 18 point program 
worked out by railroad men — a ade for 
a national transportation policy. You'll 
find this whole program interesting. Send 
for your copy today, 


WASHINGTON. D.“. 
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Self Piercing. Self Clinching 
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Attention 
Live Stock Raisers: -: 
and Fur Trappers ‘' 


The Colorddo: Animal 
By-Products Company, . : 


ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET AND PAY 
HIGHEST MARKET PRICES FOR YOUR 
SHEEP PELTS - HIDES 


RAW FURS and WOOL 
Ship or deliver to nearest plant where you 
will always get a square deal. 
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For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 
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watermarked in the paper. 
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fat ewes up to $4 and breeding ewes 
between $4 and $6. 


This very fact that the trade is still 
in relatively profitable and satisfactory 
condition makes the course of the mar- 
ket for the immediate future that much 
harder to guess. For while no material 
increase in supplies is anticipated be- 
tween now and the first of the year— 
unless stormy weather or some other 


-urforeseen factor brings premature 


marketing—the approach of the poul- 


» try season and the fomenting of new 


labor troubles foreshadow possible 
handicaps which the trade did not ex- 
perience in November. 

In the main, the trade is taking a 
more optimistic view of prospects, both 
for December and the entire winter, 
than it generally does. Decided reduc- 
tions in the number of lambs on feed 
in some sections of the Nebraska Platte 
Valley and northern Colorado feeding 
areas are mainly responsible for this. 
Check-ups made recently have borne 
out earlier estimates that the number 
of lambs being fed in those areas is 
quite a bit smaller than last year, when 
operations were heavy. Naturally, it is 
too late now for the deficiency to be 
made up. 


Offsetting the decrease in feeding in 
the western areas are gains in parts of 
the corn belt, but after all, the western 
feeding territories usually hold the key 
to the situation. Toward spring and 
summer, such new factors as the Texas 
crop, early California and Idaho lambs, 
and prospective increases in the native 
lamb population in this section will 
enter the picture, but until that time 
the main problem would appear to be 
marketing the moderate supply in an 
orderly manner. That, incidentally, is 
a matter which lamb feeders usually 
have controlled better than cattle and 
hog finishers. 


Because of heavier than normal 
weights of feeding lambs at the time 
they went on grain, favorable weather, 
and the relative cheapness of feed, 
there is some danger that lambs will 
be made too heavy. That, however, is 
a point that is up to the feeders them- 
selves. 


Byron Demorest 


The National Woo! Crowe, 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for November were 
60,000 compared with 71,744 jy 
October and 48,016 in No ember a 
year ago. Of the month’s total, 46,337 
were from Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, 8,707 from Texas and Ney 
Mexico, and 4,961 from Col: rado and 
Idaho, 

Compared with a month 
prices are around 50 cents | 
the close best natives sold 
with fed westerns quoted up 
choice clips at $8.25. The | 
of the month was during the 
when best fed kinds hit $9.: 
the last two days prices dropped 5 
cents, leaving the close at $°. A few 
lots of feeders sold during the month 
at $8@8.35. Aged sheep closed 25@50 
cents higher. On late days fat ewes 
sold mostly $3.50@3.75, with choice 
kinds quoted at $4. Old wethers and 
two-year-olds were quoted $4.50@6, 
and yearlings $6.25@7.25. Numerous 
loads of Texas and New Mexico clip- 
ped yearlings sold during the month 
from $5.85 to $6.75 with wooled skins 
up to $7.50. 


go lamb 
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it $8.50, 
» $9, and 
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H. H. Madden 


Denver 


ECEIPTS of 180,425 sheep and J 
lambs at the Denver market dur- J 
ing November were 7,000 head fewer § 
than receipts for the same month last J 
year. The majority of the supply came § 
from Colorado and New Mexico with § 
many from Idaho, Wyoming, Texas § 
and Utah and smaller shipments from 
other western states. z 
Most of the fat lambs received in 
November consisted of cleanup rangt 7 
shipments which sold around $8.10 t0 7 
$8.65. Toward the middle of th ® 
month, some advance in prices sell J 
values to $8.60 to $9, while late month § 
upturn found good Colorado lambs sell: § 
ing at $8.85 to $9.25, with one load at § 
$9.50FPR and good Wyomings at ‘ 
to $9.40, Idahos brought $8.35 1 jj 
$9.15. Feeding lambs were rathe § 
scarce, with prices firm at 58.10 0§ 
$8.35 for desirable lambs ami late "9 
November around $8.50 to %8.55 i! 
better kinds. 
Fat ewes went from $2.75 





o $3.50, & 
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with a few packages of plainer ewes 
$2.25 to $2.65. Yearling breeders 
brought $5 to $6, with solid-mouth 
ewes $4 to $4.50. 

Receipts for the first 11 months of 
1938 were 3,040,864 head at Denver, 
being 17,000 fewer than were received 
during the same period of last year. 
Of this number, Colorado contributed 
1,357,000; Idaho 712,000; California 
243,000; Wyoming 203,000; New 
Mexico 12,000; Texas 167,000; Utah 
165,000 2nd Oregon 102,000. 

Atlantic Coast and interior Iowa 
slaughterers took 8,500 fat lambs at 
Denver during November and purchas- 
ed 834,000 during the 11 months of 
1938 ending with November. This was 
an increase of 206,000 taken by these 
slaughterers in the same period a year 
ago. Lamb slaughter at Denver for the 
11 months of this year was 416,000 
head, an increase of 19,000 over the 
slaughter for the same 11 months of 
1937. 

Nebraska patrons were the largest 
purchasers of feeding lambs at Denver 
during November, taking 73,000 head. 
Colorado feeders took 60,000, with 
smaller numbers to Kansas, Iowa, 
Wyoming, Montana, Ohio and New 
York states. For the four months dur- 
ing which feeder trade is the largest— 
August, September, October and No- 
vember — Colorado feeders bought 
288,000 lambs at Denver; Nebraska 
feeders 186,000; Kansas 98,000, and 
many went to Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Wyoming, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

W. N. Fulton 


Kansas City 


Pe EMBER produced the highest 

lamb prices of the late summer 
and fall season. From the October 
close to the November high there was 
an advance of $1.15 a hundred pounds 
and while this advance was not fully 
maintained the net rise for the month 
was 75 cents. However, before the 
peak was reached there was a setback 
of 90 cents from the first swing up- 
ward, but the second upturn was pur- 
sued with more vigor and uncovered a 
$9.50 top, both preceding and follow- 
ing Thanksgiving Day. At the full ad- 
vance the market was the highest since 
the middle of June and the average for 


the entire month was the highest since 
July. Quotations the entire 30-day 
period were above the October close. 

Price movements for the month 
show considerable uncertainty on the 
part of the buying side. In the first 
week of November, when it was evident 
that the movement of range lambs to 
mountain markets was drawing to a 
close, the market swung up 90 cents. 
This upturn brought a heavy move- 
ment of new-crop fed lambs to north- 
ern and east central markets with the 
result that the advance was wiped out. 
But in the next two weeks more even 
distribution of supplies among the vari- 
ous markets was made and the upturn 
in quotations exceeded the mid-month 
decline. 

The low top for the month was $8.35 
on the 15th and the high, $9.50, was 
paid on the 23rd, 25th, and 26th. On 
the close the top was $9.10 and the 
average for the month was slightly 
above $9. On 15 days $9 or better was 
paid and on only one day was less than 
$8.50 recorded. 


As to quality and condition, Novem- 
ber offerings made a fairly good aver- 
age for the period of the year. The run 
included the cleanup of the fat range 
lambs and the vanguard of the new- 
crop fed classes. Naturally, the range 
offerings were not so good as a month 
earlier and the fed offerings had not 
been on feed long enough to carry 
the finish that can be expected later. 


Fat sheep found a broad outlet. 
Ewes sold up to $4.10 and shorn year- 
lings up to $8, but the bulk of the 
slaughter ewes moved at $2.75 to $3.50 
and yearlings at $6 to $7.25. There 
were a good many Texas grass year- 
lings at the lower end of the price 
range. While fat ewe offerings exceed- 
ed the October run the supply was not 
large enough to indicate more than nor- 
mal culling of flocks. 

The movement of feeding lambs 
through markets was not so large as 
had been expected and unless there 
were heavy runs direct to feeding sec- 
tions the aggregate supply on feed for 
the winter season will not be so large 
as last year, The wheat belt of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas will carry more 
lambs than a year earlier. Reports 
from other feeding sections show that 


Al 


SHEEPMEN CUT BREEDING 
COSTS WITH SEAL-APPROVED 


IODIZED MINERALS 


Group of 1,000 lambs raised by F. A. 
Pentlow, Blissfield, Mich. These lambs were 
fed lodized minerals and made an aver- 
age gain of lightly better than 51 Ibs. in 
five months. Photo courtesy of The Smith 
Agricultural Chemical Co., Columbus, O. 


When sheep receive the proper 
amount of Iodine in the minerals they 
consume, sheepmen report that breed- 
ing costs are cut and lambs are stronger 
and more vigorous. A lack of sufficient 
Iodine causes big neck (goitre)—and 
stunts growth. 


Minerals that contain sufficient Iodine 

help sheepmen protect their investments. 

They are particularly needed during the 

winter gestation period and at the cru- 

cial lambing time. Rations in range ter- 
ritories are frequently deficient in Iodine. 

Knowing this, sheepmen use Iodine Seal- 

Approved Minerals as a convenient means 

of providing their sheep with sufficient 

Iodine. 

Every sheepman should have a copy of 
our new, free booklet, “Feed- 
ing for Profit”. Write for yours 

FREE today. Address Dept. NWG-12 


IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


120 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Tattoo Markers and Stockman Supplies 


Intermountain Stamp Works 


240-242 East 2nd South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











For a Personal Appearance of 
PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 
On Your Program 


Write: National Wool Grower 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








American Corriedale Association 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. 8S. 

Pres., Herhert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Director, 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. ; retary-Treasur- 
er, Fredric 8. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 8&t., 


Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 

B. F. Creech, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
J. M. Jones, College Station, Texas; John 
liver, Fort Collins, Colorado; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Stanley Smith, Dubvis, 
Id ; H. D. Mitchell, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; Carl A. 
Henkel, Mason City, Iowa; M. H. Karker, Bar- 
rington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, 
Dakota. For booklet, address the secretary. 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 
Vice-President—George Spencer, Payson, Utah 
Vice-President—S. S. Brown, Moscow, Idaho 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors — R. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 
S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 

















HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 
Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
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CORRIEDALES 
The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 
NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bidg. 
Union Stock Yards Chicago, 








in the aggregate the total number will 
fall short. The distinguishing feature 
this year is that the supply is spread 
out more than last year and is in bet- 
ter position to take advantage of 
broader distribution, a fact that may 
result in a less erratic market. 
Normally December is not a high- 
priced month. In eight of the past fif- 
teen years December prices have been 
slightly higher than in November, and 
seven lower. Only once, that in 1924, 
was the top for the year made in De- 
cember. C. M. Pipkin 





The Coyote Menace 


The views contained in this article are 
those of Mr. Davidson. The National Wool 
Growers Association never has advocated 
discontinuance of Biological Survey work 
in trapping or poisoning. Under the best 
bounty system possible, the government men 
would still be needed to stay on the job 
after old killers on which a bounty hunter 
could not afford to spend his time. 

A practical bounty plan would need a 
uniform set of laws to protect one state 
from paying on predators caught in other 
states. 

A new effort is on foot to obtain for the 
Biological Survey an appropriation of one 
million dollars per year to combat preda- 
tory animals. Such an amount was author- 
ized by Congress in 1930 but never has been 
actually appropriated. The bounty system 
probably had advantages in some localities, 
but the main criticism of the government 
work is on the small number of men em- 
ployed in relation to the number needed.— 
The Editor. 

OYOTES have increased rapidly 
during our late depression years. 
This is due principally to the absence 
of sufficient bounties and the starva- 
tion prices of furs. For the above 
reasons, mainly, many professional 
trappers have dropped out of the trap- 
ping game, many of whom would re- 
turn to the trapline if some attractive 
inducement were offered. 

We have a sprinkling of trappers 
working on a salary basis and under 
the supervision of the U. S. Biological 
Survey. These fellows trap about eight 
months out of twelve when furs are as 
valuable as a counterfeit dime. In the 
eyes of the tax-paying public this is 
considered a needless wastefulness. 

Personally, I have come to know 
many of these government trappers, 
and I have learned by observation that 
these fellows are professional on a 
coyote trapline, and, under some sort 
of bounty system, they would have 


many advantages over the average 


The National Woo! Grower 


local trapper. Yet this system of pred. 
atory animal control fails to produce 
the desired results. 

Why? Let us assay the facts. The 
proceeds appropriated to pay salaries 
to these state trappers could be used 
for paying bounties. An ec:al sum 
should then be raised by woo! growers 
for that purpose. I have en. !eavored 
to place this burden upon the = :eepmen 
simply because they suffer the greatest 
loss by this species of predat: 

An attractive bounty syste») would 
help to do away with summer ‘ :apping. 
It would not only hold the go: »rnment 
trappers, but would draw pro. -ssional, 
local trappers back to the coy ‘e trap- 
line. It would also refill many >f those 
flour bins that have so long bee empty. 

It must be understood by the reader 
that, due to the national laws govern- 
ing our parks, the coyote wi! never 
become entirely exterminated. !)ut they 
can be thinned out to a point where 
their destructiveness would not be felt 
to any marked degree. 

An attractive bounty woul: quickly 
create a war on this species of preda- 
tors throughout our western states. 
Such methods of predatory animal con- 
trol would prove effective. lt would 
produce the desired results and _pro- 
mote a wider distribution of profits de- 
rived from such bounties, and from the 
sale of furs. 

Such a bounty system would prove 
beneficial to local trappers. Yet I fail 
to see why it would be harmful, finan- 
cially, to the few trappers working 
under the supervision of the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey. As I have stated above, 
these men are professionals in the trap- 
ping game and would be rated as top- 
notchers in such a war as would be 
waged against the coyote. 

The saddest part of the present sys- 
tem of predatory animal contro! is that 
all wool growers of our western range 
states will not hang together. This 
class of stockmen are deeply «ffected 


by the coyote menace and this need: | 


less, increasing destruction. 


We shepherds of the hills are in 4 


much better position to know »f this 
unceasing slaughter by the coye'e than 
the sheepmen. Yet the gener’: Sup 
position seems to dwell in the rm nds of 
many people that it is only lazy | erders 
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who permit coyotes to kill members 
from their flock. 

That is all bosh! I write from my 
thirty years of boiled-down experience 
only. It is also sometimes assumed that 
sheep are usually herded in open coun- 
try where the shepherd can keep a fair, 
bird’s-eye view of his entire band. This 
is also wrong. Most sheep that are 
grazed in the mountain districts of this 
great West are ranged in broken, 
brushy or timbered areas. In most 
cases, the shepherd is alone and must 
go a mile or two to camp and cook his 
own meals. What chance then has the 
average herder to guard and protect his 
charge at all times from hungry 
coyotes ? 

The bulk of this summer killing is 
among lambs and is carried on in broad 
daylight. As long as coyotes are per- 
mitted to roam our western range 
states, they will continue to eat lambs 
against the herders’ wishes and those 
of the owners. 

As I have studied the predator situ- 
ation, I am led to believe that an at- 
tractive bounty would not exceed the 
cash value of predator losses. The wool 
growers are paying a surprisingly large 
bounty in this way and have nothing 
to show for it, Seldom is a salable pelt 
salvaged from a coyote kill. 

As most sheepmen have learned, the 
coyote is a good judge of mutton. Most 
of the killing is fat stuff, and with 
lambs they pick the best. This most 
of us know to be true as we have ob- 
served a lone, thin, cull ewe wandering 
over the range for a month or more 
at a time unmolested by any species 
of predators. 

The cost of feeding the coyote is 
terrible. As we have all learned, the 
coyote is not always satisfied in killing 
one lamb and eating its fill, but will 
often kill a dozen or more for mere 
pastime. I dread to recall the picture 
that many of us have gazed upon—a 
strayed bunch with their throats slash- 
ed or their entrails dragging the ground. 
Many of us range men have come to 
the conclusion that the coyote is rated 
with the almost exterminated gray 
wolf as a ferocious killer. 

_Suppose a bounty would be effec- 
tively started at $3 on coyote, lynx, 
bobcat and fox, and $25 on gray 


wolves and mountain lion. This latter 
figure may cause some of you sheep- 
men to wince, yet, due to the scarcity 
of these two predators, would bring 
about no financial distress among any 
of you. It would also help to prevent 
their increase. 


After say, two years of wa: on pred- 
ators under the bounty system, raise 
that $3 to $5 on coyotes, bobcats, fox 
and lynx, and keep it there. To pro- 
duce the desired results, the trapper 
should by all means be permitted to 
keep his furs. All bounties should also 
be paid promptly. 

Personally, I would like to see some 
kind of bounty system put over. But 
until something is done effectively to 
control predators, you sheepmen will 
continue to feed them lamb chops 
whether you wish to or not. 


Roy P. Davidson 
Ten Sleep, Wyoming 





Lamb Feeding Situation 
December 1, 1938 


HE lamb feeding situation as of 

December 1, is somewhat different 
from what it appeared in early No- 
vember. It now seems probable, re- 
ports the Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics, that as many lambs, if not more, 
will be fed in the corn belt states this 
season as last. Some reduction in these 
states was indicated by earlier reports. 
A considerable reduction in, feeding in 
the western states, however, will keep 
the total number fed in all states below 
that of last season. 

The change in the corn belt situation 
resulted from a relatively heavy move- 
ment of feeder lambs into these states 
in November, both from stockyards 
markets and direct, and a very heavy 
direct movement in the last half of 
October. 

Shipments of feeder lambs and sheep 
through stockyards markets into the 
corn belt in November were more than 
one third larger this year than last and 
were the largest for the month in six 
years. The November _ shipments 
brought the number for the five months 
—July through November—this year, 
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The American Rambouillet 


Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 366,000 Rambouillets Now. 


on Record 
Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 
President 

J. W. Owens. 
Vice-President 

John K. Madsen 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln 


Ozona, Texas 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Marysville, Ohio 





Directors 
W. S. Alge 
Frank L. Hall 
D. T. Jones 
W. S. Hansen 
Joseph H. King Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard lif. 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 


Arlington, Ohiv 
Crawford,Nebr. 
San Angelo, Texas 

















MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and list of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 


MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 








XENIA, OHIO 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 

Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 
Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 











HAVE YOU ANY SPARE MONEY? 


Maybe that’s the normal condition of your 
finances—spare. In that case you are not 8& 
successful SHROPSHIRE sheep breeder. 

Your lambs do not bring “better than the top 
price” when you market them. Would you like 
to have a free copy of “Shropshires, Why”? 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


J. M. Wade, Secy-Treas. 
INDIANA 


Gavin McKerrow, Pres. 
LAFAYETTE, 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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to a total larger than for this period 
last year. 

Records of direct shipments (not go- 
ing through stockyards) for a number 
of important corn belt states give a total 
of directs for the five months some- 
what larger this year than last. Rail- 
road shipment records for Texas show 
a much larger number of sheep billed 
to country points in the corn belt states 
for the four months—July through Oc- 
tober—this year, than last and a con- 
tinuing heavy movement in November 
is also reported. Such billings to Illi- 
nois, Missouri, and Kansas were much 
larger this year, but the Iowa total was 
sharply reduced. 

The indications early in December 
were that lamb feeding in the eastern 
corn belt would be in about the same 
volume this year as last, with increases 
in Ohio and Illinois offsetting decreases 
in other states. Feeding in the western 
corn belt seems to be on a larger scale 
this year than last, including in the total 
the wheat field lambs in Kansas and 
Nebraska. Increased feeding seems 
probable in Iowa, Missouri and Kan- 
sas, with a little change in Minnesota 
and a decrease in South Dakota. In 
Nebraska a reduction of 25 per cent in 
the total in the Scottsbluff area prob- 
ably will be largely, but not wholly, 
offset by increases elsewhere. 

Reports from the western states in- 
dicate that the number of lambs in 
feed lots about December first was con- 
siderably smaller this year than last, 
with reductions probable in nearly all 
states. In Colorado a decrease of about 
15 per cent from a year earlier seemed 
probable, with most of the reduction in 
northern Colorado. For the other 
Rocky Mountain states, a small in- 
crease in Montana and decreases in 
Wyoming and New Mexico are re- 
ported. In the states west of the Con- 
tinental Divide, not including Idaho, 
a decrease in the total on feed Decem- 
ber 1 of about 15 per cent, equal to 
about 90,000 head from a year earlier, 
is reported. The number in Utah and 
Oregon was smaller and in California 
and Nevada larger, with little change 
in Washington. Available information 
points to a considerable reduction in 
Idaho, but no exact check has yet been 


made. The drought situation in Texas 
may have considerable influence on 
the lamb feeding situation this winter. 
The failure of wheat pastures over 
much of the state has decreased the 
number of lambs fed in the state, from 
what was earlier indicated, and the 
poor feed situation in the main sheep 
area has helped to maintain a heavy 
out-shipment of lambs and other sheep. 
For the four months—July through 
October—railroad records show the 
shipments of sheep between Texas 
points as one third smaller this year 
than last, a reduction of 150,000 head. 
Such shipments reflect, to a consider- 
able extent, the movement of feeder 
lambs to Texas feeding areas. If the 
drought continues, and the feed situa- 
tion becomes more serious in the main 
sheep section, a heavy movement of 
lambs and other sheep to feed lots out- 
side the state may take place through- 
out the winter months. 
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Game Experts Use Airplane 


In Deer Census 


PELLING further advance 
chanized science against the old 

romance of forest and range, the use 
of airplanes for the annual winter dee 
count in the open country of 
and central Oregon is reco: 
by U. S. Forest Service Ranger 
Ball of Prineville in charge 
studies on the Ochoco Nationa 

In a small monoplane, flying 
50 miles per hour at an altitu 
feet, Ranger Ball recently co\ 
proximately 125 miles of th 
winter range. A relatively 
deer census was obtained for a quarter 
of a mile on each side of the course 
Ninety-seven deer and seven coyotes 
were counted, according to Ball. It was 
demonstrated that in the open pine 
and juniper country used by the deer 
in winter, airplane observers can ob 
tain nearly a 100 per cent count in 
much less time than is required fora 
census by parties on skis. These air 
surveys could prove extremely valu- 
able also in indicating when and where 
supplemental ground work should be 
done in connection with the census. 

It is anticipated that the use of air- 
planes may become an imporant factor 
in the deer census which is taken each 
year, covering the most heavily used 
winter feeding ground of the mule deer 
in the John Day and Crooked River 
watersheds of central Oregon. The 
annual census has proved an invaluable 
check on mule deer estimates made by 
federal and state agencies, and has also 
indicated cases of depletion from dis 
ease, predators, and lack of food. 

The same monoplane operated by al 
experienced hunter, with a co-pilot wht 
is also a good marksman, has servel 
as a valuable means this winter {ot 
shooting coyotes from the air. Sixteel 
coyotes were killed near one band dl 
sheep and an average of five to Si 
coyotes were bagged on each trip. 

This airplane method of arriving # 
accurate game estimates in Oregon afl 
Washington may prove important il 
connection with the forest service gamle 
management program, which «ims ® 
assure continued and increasing wilé 
life resources in the national {vests 4 
the two states. 
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